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the responsibility of quarrelling with a 
proof reader 

Over another matter connected with the 
exigencies of printing does the Senator 
stumble. We refer to the necessity of 
vetting a magazine article in type long 
before it is fina publi i This ex 
poses the writer to the perll of asserting 
things whi he himself and the public 
find out, too late, to be the things 
that are not. Thus Lodge aftirms in his 
article that ‘‘we have done nothing to 
check the continued aggressions — of 
the British upon the territory of Vene 
zuela’’;) but almost on the very day 
the statement appears it is given the lie 
by the publication of the Government's 


annual volume on foreign relations, which 
shows that the Venezuela boundary dis 
pute has ‘shad Mr. Bayard’s unceasing at 
tention,’ that “his persistence has modified 
Great Britain’s attitude considerably, and 
that the 


to reach a termination satisfactory t 


long controversy is in a fair way 
» all 
concerned.’’ One thing is certain, if the 
settled, 


in 


‘ontroversy is it will be passed 


by hereafter as stern silence 


by 
Lodge as the Mosquito protectorate is, as 
the successful Chinese and Japanese trea- 
If 


says this is distinctly unfair and 


ties are. any miserable un-American 
critic 
writer, 


the triumphant answer is ready for him, 


a blunder in a_=great historical 
How can you better expose ‘*Our Blun 


dering Foreign Policy’ than by making 


big blunders yourself ? 


Senator Morgan, in the intervals of pro- 
moting international hatred and bloody 
wars, is a tender hearted philanthropist. 
In an address delivered last January be 
fore that ridiculous pro-slavery survival, 
the American Colonization Society, he ex 
panded his noble breast in sympathy for 
the oppressed of all the earth. He had 

the Armenians, 
have emigrate to this 

To make 
send all the 
would 


his eye particularly on 
he 

country evi 
them he 
\frica, 


give them 


whom would 


INCSSE, for 


room 
would negroes 


hate to 
‘* heart 


to much as he 


“ up,’’ sorely as his 
would be lacerated if the negroes should 
back But ‘there be 


partings in the world,” Senator Mor 


go home,”’ must 
and 
gan would arrange the partings and arriv 
ings as follows: 


‘l would 





arch a grand procession across 
the Atlantic Oeean, beuring unners I 
tos hie . nd sing th ey vs of e110 uy 
Composed of five millions of Armenians. and 
= they come fro shor l ‘ a nha i 
ther procession going fro our shores, con 
posed of tive llions of egroes returning 
heir homes, If any nh can produce, 
‘ t f ft = fervid) imagination, 
piety 1 er r happier than thet, 
‘ } is with thre Very touch of re or. 
et nt oit. Oh. how proud T would 
contribute y aid in forming that grand 
procession! How would the nations then again 
sti t st the Afmeans bearing 
‘ nto the Dark Continent. and 
t Arr : the light of Christiani 
ty as it first shone pon the al where it 
! \t nto eautiful 
(7 1 < 

We hesitate to set our fervid imagination 








The 


against the 


Nation. 


\labama Senator’s, yet we 


can easily conceive a brighter and hap 


pier picture than his. It would be a pro 


he 


in 


cession, Which could powerfully con 

tribute of al! 

blatherskites and burlesque statesmen out 

of Senate, with or without 
} 


and torches, and a procession into it. to 


his aid forming, the 


the 


banners 


take their place 


and serious legislators. 


s, of an equal number of 
We should 


be willing to put it to popular vote to- 


honest 


morrow (the negro and Armenian vote 
barred), which spectacle would awaken 


the greatest general rejoicing. 


Mr. Scott, the corporation counsel, did 
de- 


clared, in the Board of Estimate and Ap- 


a public service last week when he 


portionment, that the low tax-rate of last 
} 


year about which Gilroy made such a 
clatter was fictitious, or, in plain language, 
a fraud. Mr. Fitch, the Tammany comp- 
troller, was obliged to admit that this was 
the fact, and the president of the Depart- 
Mr. Bark 


er, was obliged to acquiesce in the same 


mentof Taxes and Assessments. 
view. It is only a few weeks since Gilroy 
sailed away to Europe, giving tongue to 
the last to the old Tammany lie about the 
and 
Every- 


low tax-rate. the wealth of New York, 
the blessings of Tammany rule. 
body connected with the Gilroy adminis- 
knew it As 
stand to-day, nobody knows what the in- 


tration was 4a lie. matters 
come from the tax levy will be, but of one 
thing there is no doubt, it will be far from 
adequate to meet the expenses of the gov- 
ernment. That is a Tammany legacy to 
the city which the taxpayers will have to 
pay. Next year’s tax-rate will have to be 
raised to meet the deficit. and when it is 
announced. there will be a great Tamma- 
ny uproar about the cost of reform rule. 
It is a great pity that the author of the 
tax-rate fraud was allowed to get out ofthe 
thorough investiga- 


country without a 


tion. Enough has been revealed about 
him already to show that as the one 
Tammany statesman with a ‘business 


record” he was the most blatant deceiver 
of the whole gang, and if his record in the 
Public Works Department, both while at 
the head of it 


had ** Mike *’ Daly at its head as his dum 


personally and while he 


could be gone into, we should doubt 


mv, 
less discover why it is that he is able to be 


travelling in for an indefinite 


Europe 


period, 


A on for useful 


public 


iost commendable plan 
between 
has been formulated by Good 
Government Club O. It is based on the be- 
should take 
a kindergarten lesson in municipal duties 
before others, that 
they should acquire a rudimentary know- 


work for the community 


elf etior S 
lief that municipal reformers 
venturing to instruct 
ledge of the portion of the city in which 
they live before attempting more ambi 
tious duties embracing the whole commu- 
nity, and that this knowledge should em 


city departments, beginning first 


brace all 
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with the housekeeping or street-cleaning 
of the home district. The first step of the 
plan is to divide the Fourteenth Assem- 
bly District, in which the club 
ated, into 
and blocks, placing each block 
of a it, 
him for women are 
the work 


situ- 


1s 


sections, election § districts, 


n charge 


and 
to 
to report upwards through as- 


person living on requiring 


or her share in 
sistant inspectors, inspectors, and section 
to the chairman of the executive 
committee, who shall make the final re 
port to the head of the Street-Cleaning 
Bureau or other city department responsi- 
bole It 


leaders 


for the work under consideration. 


would be difficult to conceive of a 
more useful field of activity for a Good 
Government club than this. The idea is 


to have the work divided 
many, and so thoroughly 
that quick 


results placed in the hands of the munici 


so up among 
systematized, 


reports can be made and the 


pal authorities without delay. Club O 
intends also to send out circulars ti 
the residents, relative to city ordi 


nances, and instructions for the children 
of the district to report to their parents 
ete., in 
and thus educate the youth of the district 


concerning rubbish, the streets, 


in habits of cleanliness. The street-clean- 
ing commissioner will be only too glad for 
cooperation of this kind, for not only will! 
it help him in educating the public in 
gard to papers and rubbish in the streets, 
but it will enable him to put his finger 
more quickly upon delinquent subordinates 
in his department who are not properly 
attending to their duties, 


re- 





The debate in the English Parliament on 
Thursday on the non-payment of the Ber- 


ing Sea claims was temperate and wholly 
devoid of accusation or reproach, yet it 


was of a kind not calculated to increase 
our national pride. Not only was no pro- 
vision made by Congress for paying the 
claims, but none was made for carrying 
out the alternative proposition to have 
them arbitrated according to the decision 
of the Paris tribunal. When the House, 
under the lead of Hitt and Cannon of Illi- 
nois, voted against paying the lump sum 
of £425,000, rv 
the Senate committee on appropriations, 
where the deficiency bill was pending, an 
estimate for $50,000 to pay the expenses 
of the court of arbitration, which was the 
Such 


Secretary Gresham sent 


next step required by the tribunal. 
an amendment was reported by the com- 
mittee. When it came up 
order, Senator Sherman moved to substi- 
tute the of $425,000 order to 
have done with the business 
he that it would be cheaper in 
the end, and that it would save the prin- 
of arbitration from a 
blow. Mr. motion 
ported by Senator Platt in a moderate 
At 
the Jingo Senator 
1 the 
scene. He had been absent when Senator 
Cockrell reported the £50,000 amendment 


in regular 


sum in 
whole as 
believed 
ciple damaging 
Sherman’s was sup- 
tone and by Senator Hoar vigorously. 
this 


from 


critical moment 


Alabama (Morgan) arrived 


or 




















PARTY DISCIPLINE AND APPROPRIA 

TIONS. 
THe customary wrangling and recrimina- 
tions over the appropriations of Congress 
are now well under way. In the press 
and in the supplementary issue of the 
Congressional Reeord, one set of party 
leaders assert that they have been wise 
and economical, while also patriotie and 
generous, in voting money for Government 
purposes, while another set assert that 
the appropriations were never so extrava- 
vant and wasteful,and at the same time so 
poorly adapted to make the country great 
and majestic at home and abroad. Chair- 
man Sayers aflirms,and adduces the figures 
to prove, that the appropriations of the 
Fifty-third Congress were below those of 
the Fifty-second by $36,000,000, and be 
low those of the Fifty-first by $45,000,000. 
On the next page Mr. Henderson, for 
the minority, affirms, and adduces /is 
figures to prove, that the appropriations 
of the Fifty-third Congress were greater 
than those of the Fifty-first by $31,000,- 
OOO. 

There is nothing new about this, and 
we refer to it only because it exemplifies 
once more the state of hopeless chaos in 
which American public finance continues 
to flounder. Nothing like it is to be seen 
in any other civilized country. One set 
of men are put to the work of levying 
taxes to raise the public revenue, and an- 
other set, separate and irresponsible, vote 
it away. The first set are not allowed to 
lay revenue taxes pure and simple, and if 
they were, would not know how much 
money to provide, as there is no way of 
guessing in advance how much money 
will be spent. The set nominally in con- 
trol of the spending—that is to say, the 
chairmen and the majority members of 
committees—are not really in control, as 
they are subject to constant raiding and 
overruling by the mob of log-rollers and 
grabbers into which the House always 
resolves itself in the last two weeks of 
its life. 

This was especially conspicuous in the 
last hours of the Fifty-third Congress. 
Chairman Sayers and his faithful lieute- 
nant, Mr. Dockery, protested and appealed, 
stormed and threatened, but all in vain. 
Party lines went to pieces, and the 
responsible leaders of the House were rid- 
den down again and again as by a charge 
of infuriated bisons) Notably was this 
the case with the sugar-bounty vote. Mr. 
Dockery put the case as strongly as possi- 
ble. The Government revenues’ were 
short $110,000,000. To sustain the gold 
reserve $150,000,000 of bonds had been is- 
sued. Yet in this fiscal situation the 
House was coolly asked, in the clos- 
ing hours of the last day of the 
session, to vote away a= gratuity of 


8,238,000. The strongest leaders on both 


sides were against it. Mr. Reed was 


against it, and Mr. Cannon and Mr. 
Payne—that is, the next Speaker, the 


next chairman of the appropriations com- 
mittee, and possibly the next chairman of 
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the ways and means committee. But the 


gratuity was voted in a mad rush, the 
most telling, and at the same time the 
most shameless, argument in favor of it 
being made by Mr. Beckner of Kentucky, 
who said: 


“IT know. Mr. Speaker. how prone the public 





men of the South have been to cor ruct out of 
material claimed to be found in Consti 
tution breakwaters against the gulf stream of 
governmental expenditure, so that its warmth 
and vivifying powers may be contined to the 
North, but in this case all seetions are in 


terested; and, while it is on my mind. let me 
warn my Southern friends that they can overdo 


what ina remarkable degree would bx highly 
commendable. The younger generation are 
looking with eagereyesand yearning hearts on 
the industrial and commercial movements 
which have made the East, the Middle States, 


and even the new West so prosperous and rich, 


’ 


They are impatient over the quibbling about 
constitutional phantoms which obstructs the 
development of the dear South land for whieh 
nature has done so much.” 


It should be noted, too, that the evil is 
a growing one, and that the old barriers 
in the House and Senate rules against the 
warm and vivifying gulf stream of govern- 
mental expenditure have been deliberate- 
ly broken down. When the chairman of 
the appropriations committee had com- 
plete charge of all appropriation bills, he 
was able to make a_ better fight 
against the  spendthrifts. Mr. Ran- 
dall was for years, as such chair- 
man, the terror of jobbers and schemers, 
and used, in fact, to be able to keep some 
thing like unity and reason in the system. 
He could say with a good measure of 
truth, as he did at the close of the Forty- 
sixth Congress, that ‘every description 
of undue appropriation of public money 
has been prevented.’’ But the jobbers 
and the schemers soon put an end to that. 
In 1883 the river and harbor committee 
was given a free hand for its log 
rolling raids upon the Treasury, and, 
pleased with the results of that move, 
the yearning and eager seekers after ap 
propriations succeeded, in 1886, in taking 
away from the appropriations committee 
the army bill, the naval bill, the consular 
and diplomatic bill, the post-office and In 
dian bills. Is it surprising that the ex 
penses began to leap up? <A similar 
throwing down of the bars is now pro 
posed in the Senate. Mr. Gorman used 
his power as member of the com 
mittee on appropriations to strike out 
some $3,000,000 from the wasteful naval 
bill, and instantly a Senator gave notice 
that he should move to have the appro- 
priation bills broken up in the Senate as 
they have beenin the House. Divide and 
conquer, is the motto of the raiders. 

To state the perils of the system at their 
worst, it must be added that the old mo- 
tives for public economy are disappearing 
or have disappeared. Said Mr. Dockery, 
when protesting against one particular 


largess: 

“Tf Tread aright the public sentiment of 
the country as it is reflected in the daily press. 
if not on this floor. the people of the United 
States will call to a severe account their repre- 
sentatives who. in times of pressing distress, 


with thousands of laborers out of employment, 
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with widespread indust 


the policy proposed by 


il paralysis, approve 
“epee! 


rial 
this bill. 

Sut he was very much mistaken. There 
is no evidence of a widespread desire for 
frugality in government. The hard times 
are only a new argument for lavish appro- 
priations—the more needy people there 
are, the greater the call for warm and 
vivifying sums out of the publie treasury. 
The Governors of half-a-dozen States have 
had to send special messages to their 
Legislatures this year warning them 
against the alarming extravagance of the 
appropriation bills. Provided a fair share 
of the swollen appropriations reach the 
eager and yearning in his district, a Rep- 
resentative will get but the warmer wel- 
come from his constituents if he goes 
home with a consistent record for approv- 
ing public extravagance. 

But while this is so, the urgency of de- 
vising some means to prevent legislatures 
and Congress from bankrupting the 
country is great, on partisan as well as 
patriotic grounds. No party can safely 
see its leaders in the House trampled upon 
by a mob of needy and unprincipled job- 
bers. The numbers of the latter are all 
the while increasing, as are also their 
audacity, their skill in conspiracy and 
intrigue. As a measure of  self-preser- 
vation, then, party leaders must find 
some way of keeping them under. A 
thorough-going remedy it is idle to hope 
for. To ask irrational men to adopt a 
rational system is to cry in the wil 
derness. Other civilized governments 
themselves take exclusive charge of reve- 
nue and appropriation bills. To suggest 
that at Washington would have no more 
effect than an east wind blowing over the 
capitol. Equally futile is it to talk of 
amending the Constitution so as to allow 
the President to veto separate items in 
an appropriation bill. That method works 
admirably in many State constitutions, but 
that would be an argument against it with 
the Washington politicians. 

A tentative and practicable remedy 
might be found in exterding party disci- 
pline to appropriation bills. They might 
be settled in a party caucus, and subordi- 
nation required to the responsible chair- 
men as a test of party loyalty. This is 
done now in the matter of elect- 
ing a doorkeeper or a chaplain, or of 
passing some partisan bill; why should 
it not be done in the matter of conducfing 
the public finance ? A precedent in point 
could be found in the government of towns 
in some States, where the sums to be voted 
for town expenses are settled in party pri- 
maries and then submitted to the voters. 
The appeal should be made to party 
responsibility and party discipline; that 
is often practicable where an appeal 
to reason and experience is not. In some 
way American parties must take in hand 
our headless finance. Their own exist- 
ence as well as that of the Government is 
threatened by the increasing throngs of 
lobbyists and log-rollers who sit in Con- 
gress in the guise of legislators, and 
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whose swinish rush for public money is | squarely at issue with the Nevada Sen families of the plaint ind cefendar 
becoming more disgusting and dangerous | tors, who are already members of the new he vorce suit, and of the various houses 
year by year. party. The proposition for another mone- | which they inhabit. The particulars of 


tary from Wolcott and | the divorce suit, t re discuased i 
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This is a political programme that we 
have ardently desired to see carried 
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effect. It is now nearly twenty vears that 


the country has been harassed, and politi- | the party t sses in the Eastern States 3 rovis fa ind current 
cal parties wrenched, and the national re | Everything points now tot f t t t t 
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remedy, and, what is worse, the grumblers 

are often their 
»often finds 
bad 


iliar with everything 


wicked urna 
Cone tox 


over the 
most diligent 
that the bitterest denouncers of the 
newspapers are fat 


they contain every day, repeat their gossip, 


enjoy their ** digs,’? and especially the bits 
of blackguardism with which they annoy 
decent people. Here is the root of the 


There is no surer retlex of the popu 
lar taste 
serted that e1 


newspapers it calls for. 


evil, 
It may be as 
has the kind of 


It is through this 


than journalism. 
ery country 
cranny that the proprietors of blackguard 
newspapers effect their escape. They 
they the 


calls for, and show their *‘sales 


Bay 


furnish only what community 


rm ” and their 
statement. Of 


a certain action and 


fortunes in proof of the 


course there is always 
reaction going on between the public and 
the press. The press in some degree cre 
ates the taste 
journalist’s plea 
what he kno 
up by the vender of obscene literature. 


s which it gratifies, and the 
that 


vs he can 


he only publishes 


sell, might be set 


But the main fact remains that the public 
gets the kind of press it wants, and which 
it could kill or discourage if it chose. 

lor the press there are certain excuses 
which, while they do not solve the prob 
lem, are worth consideration. Fewer and 
fewer able young men go into it asa call 
absence of all prizes in 
It is re- 


ing, owing to the 


it and the insecurity of tenure. 


largely by who shrink from 


cruited men 
the early drudgery of the regular profes 
sions, or desire to step rapidly into a 
salaried place, or enjoy the variety and ex- 
citement ofa journalistic life, or the power 
of secretly bombarding or annoying their 
seniors. Most of these men begin in the 
reporters’ room, which, as generally man- 
aged, is the grave of seriousness and truth- 
Moreover, the 


proprietors, in catering for a salacious and 


fulness and high ambition. 


frivolous public, as they consider it, do not 
encourage young men who are burdened 
with thoughtfulness or attainments. They 
want the livelier, more unscrupulous and 
the di- 
vorce cases and pursue the rich into their 
Yet it is the 
these youngsters that the editorial places 
the time the 
journalist reaches his place he is apt, in 
good truth, to the 


stage, and the men and women on it as 


imaginative kind who “write up” 


bedrooms. from ranks of 


are filled, and by young 


look on world as a 


} 


itself, with all 


its hopes and fears, as simple *tcopy.’’ It 


bad actors, and humanity 


will thus be seen that the press problem is 
No other 


which otfered 


mainly an economical problem. 
be better off 
no more prizes or security, and in which 


calling would 
personality was so completely suppressed, 
1 


ie@- 


and tyros enjoyed power in no way ¢ 
pendent on their experience or capacity. 
THE PROGRAMME OF THE I 
Tht 
Liberals in Ens 
the ( 


NIONIST'S., 


combination of Tories and seceding 
commonly known as 
onservative party, shows a disposi 
Many of its 


ion to change its name. 
t g 





The 


members now habitually speak of them 


Wation. 


selves as Unionists rather than as Conser 
admitted that the 
has ceased to be altogether ap- 


vatives, and it must be 
latter title 
propriate. It is true that this party may 


claim such conservatisin as is implied in 
the maintenance of the House of Lords, 
the Established Church, and the 


terms of union with Ireland: but 


present 
the wel 
fare of society consists of weightier mat 
weight 


ters than these. Concerning these 


ier matters there are now decisive indica- 
tions that the Unionists are about to offer 
to the country a policy so far removed from 
conservatism as to make it obviously expe 
dient and becoming to drop the name. 
This is manifest from the recent utter 
ances of Mr. Balfour in commendation of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of social re 
form. It 
lished by the declarations of the Duke of 
hitherto dis- 
Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, hs said, had objected to 


is even more positively estab 


Devonshire, a statesman 
tinguished for moderation. 
the new Unionist policy of social legisla- 
that no tell that the 
Unionists were all agreed. * We are all 
said the Duke. ‘' There 
of the great national interests at the pre 


tion one could 


agreed,’ is not one 
sent moment in the condition in which we 
wish it to be. 
greatest national 


could Agriculture, after 
all, 


never 


our industry, has 


de 


indus 


been in such a condition of 


pression, and manufactures and 


trial interests are rapidly sinking into 
the same condition. The mining and 


manufacturing interests of this country 
are sinking. . We ask 
Parliament to address itself to the task of 
considering measures for the improvement 
of the condition of the people 
which need not necessarily injure a single 
but 
may and will produce some improvement 


gradually 


hieasures 


man, rich or poor, which we hope 


in the condition of the poorest and most 
suffering of our fellows.’ 


would 


be hard-hearted who 
benefit his fellow-crea- 
tures in this inexpensive manner; but the 
practical question, how 


must indeed 


refuse to 


this can be done, 


at once suggests itself. The Unionists, it 


seems, have now agreed upon their an- 
swer to this question. There are three 


principal measures by which they propose 
that 
dition of the poor. 


Parliament shall improve the con- 
The first of these is a 
system of old-age pensions, the Government 
furnishing 


money to encourage workmen 


second 


to accumulate their savings. The 


measure is to secure to workmen as a 
matter of right “that in all cases in which 
they suffer from accidents or injuries re- 
ceived in the course of their employment, 
they the their 


be fairly provided for,”’ 


mselves and families shall 
This provision is 
to extend to injuries due to a man’s own 
fault. And the third 
that Government shall advance 


them to 


measure provides 
money to 
workmen to enable purchase 
dwellings. 

\s to the seco! d of these 


we understand Mr. Chamberlain's expla- 


measures, as 


1ation of it, employers are to be required 
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to provide for workmen who are injured 
In view of the sink 
1 English industries, as de- 


in their employment. 
ing state of al 
scribed by the Duke of Devonshire, it is 
incredible that employers can provide for 
this increased expense out of their profits. 
To say that these industries are sinking is 
but another way of saying that normal 
profits can no longer be obtained in them. 
If this is true, the additional expense to 
which employers are to be subjected can 
be met only by a corresponding reduction 
of wages. The measure would therefore 
be properly described as one for compel- 
ling workmen to insure themselves against 
accident. It would be interesting to ob 
serve thereception of such a programme 
workman, but it 
will be 
He 


be assured, more or less openly, that the 
rich 


as this by the English 
the 
presented to lim in this way. 


is improbable that matter 


will 
made to for his in- 
that they 
nothing 


are to be pay 


surance, and ought to do so. 
While 
than the prudence and regard for others 
the 


portion of his enjovments 


there is more laudable 


displayed by man who sacrifices a 
in order that 


he may insure against casualty, no civic 


virtue is promoted by compulsory alms- 
giving. It curses both him who gives 
and him who takes. If the scheme 


contemplates insurance by Government, 
it will give rise to as much fraud as our 
Those familiar 


with the business of insurance will testify 


pension laws, who are 
that the greatest vigilance is necessary in 
order to prevent the companies from being 
ruined by fraudulent claims on the part 
Against 
government ean be defended with any de 


of the assured. such claims no 


gree of success. Shocking as it seems, it 
appears to be true that large numbers of 
people are willing to mutilate themselves 
for a pecuniary consideration. 

The system of governmental insurance 
against injuries is also open to the criti- 
cism which applies to the other two mea- 
sures. If Government is to pension old 
lend 


ean procure the means to do so 


and to on real es- 


people 
tate, it 


only by 


money 
increasing taxes. If these taxes are 
paid by those who get pensions,itis evident 
that they are compelled to sacrifice a part 
of their wages for this purpose, as well as 
an additional part to cover the waste and 
expense of the tax-gatherers and disburs- 
As itis: ci that 
are unable to save sutlicient provision for 


ers. ntended workmen 
old age out of their wages, it is evident 
that the advocates of this scheme really 
contemplate getting these taxes out of the 
pockets of those who are not to receive 
its benefits. In a word, pensions are either 
to be paid for by those who get them, in 
which case the scheme is simply one of 
compulsory insurance, or, since this sup 
position is excluded by the assumption 
that workmen are not able to save for this 
, they are to be paid for by the 
self 
not 
single man, rich or 


purpose 


rich, It can hardly be regarded as 


evident that such ‘need 


Measures 
necessarily injure a 


poor.”” They have a potentiality of mis 
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’ the conclusion that the 
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of wood and bark, surveyors of logs and 
lumber, fence-viewers,  fire-wardens, and 
surveyor of shingles and clapboards, This 


part of the proceedings called out but lit 
tle discussion; indeed, the vote on the adop 
tion of each article was in most instances 
scarcely audible. The usual appropriations 
for town expenses were made without op- 
position, the amounts voted being in two or 
three instances in excess of those suggested 
in the annual reports. A statement from the 
public-library association to the effect that the 
appropriation of last year would need to be 
doubled this year if the library was to remain 
free to all residents of the town, was favorably 
received, and the amount asked for, one thou- 
sand dollars, was promptly voted. The library 
was made free only a year ago, and an in 
crease from one hundred to nine hundred in 
the number of persons taking out books was 


convincing proof of popular satisfaction with 


BI 
the experiment. 

One item of business before the meeting was 
‘to see if the town will vote to accept a 
U-shaped town-way over land of D. B. Blethen 
on the west side of the Twelve Rod Road.” 
The moderator explained that the way in ques 
tion was not shaped like the letter U, but in 
reality formed three sides of a rectangle; and 
in proof he displayed a small plan of the 
locality. The acceptance of the road was 
achieved without opposition, and the next ar- 
ticle was about to be taken up, when some one 
raised the momentous question as to what and 
by whom the new road was to be named. It 
then appeared that there were three streets in 
the locality, which the owner of the land had 
expressed a desire to name respectively Colum- 
bia and Belmont Streets and Central Avenue. 
A dignified gentleman was moved to ask the 
length of the street which it was proposed to 
eall Central Avenue; and on being told that its 
length was twenty rods, provoked loud applause 
by remarking dyyly that the proposed name 


seemed to him ‘‘somewhat ambitious.” The 
town finally decided to name the new highway 
South Spring Street, because it was in line 
with a Spring Street in another part of the 
town, which might some day be extended. 
Under the influence of the discussion over 
the new road the hitherto rather frigid assem 
bly had thawed perceptibly, and began to 
show interest in what was being done. One 
or two requests for electric street lights were 
granted, the town listening — attentively 
to brief arguments by several meu who 
“drove a good deal,” to the etfect that several 
accidents had occurred either from the ab 


sence of lights at the points named, or because 


existing lights were badly placed. One light 
asked for was granted on the statement of the 
deputy sheriff that the locality was ‘‘a hard 
place,” and that an electric light would make 
things easier for the town police—a suggestion 
which seemed to imply the existence of an em- 
bryonic slum. 

rhe interest of the meeting reached its cli- 
max in connection with the proposed discon- 
Under the 
Maine liquor law, each town or city may, at 


tinuance of the liquor agency. 


its discretion, establish an agency for the sale 
of liquors for medicinal, scientific, and me- 
chanical purposes. In ISt4 the town meeting 
voted to request the selectmen to establish an 
agency in Brunswick, the town haviug been 
for several vears without one; the agency was 
accordingly opened, and the annual report 
showed sales forthe vear amounting to ¥1,700, 
The reading of the article in the warrant re 
ferring to the agency was hardly tinished be 


fore a loud chorus of voices burst forth, and 
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half-a-dozen men were on their feet calling for 


recognition. The minister who at the morning 
session had thanked God for the ‘* high moral 
character” of the town, obtained the floor, 
and, producing a manuscript, read from it a 
vigorous denunciation of the liquor traffic in 
general and the agency in particular; but his 
rhetoric and enthusiasin played havoc with his 
argument, for he presently dropped the sub- 
ject of temperance, and devoted the larger 
part of his address to a glorification of Bruns 
wick, Bowdoin College, and the chief justice of 
the United States. Although listened to with 
impatience, and frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause from the crowd in the rear of the hall, 
there was nevertheless no disposition to deny 
him the right to speak as long as he chose. 
The short speeches in rebuttal were rather the 
best of the day, the last speaker, a blind man, 
bringing down the house as he urged his de- 
mand for an agency on the ground that he was 
tired of being lied to by all the druggists in 
town. The article of the warrant was adroit- 
ly worded: it was ‘‘to see if the town will 
vote to discontinue the liquor agency”; and 
there was doubt among some of those present 
as to the precise effect of a vote not to discon- 
tinue, since the maintenance of an agency is 
optional with the selectmen. The moderator 
Was interrogated, but vouchsafed only evasive 
By an overwhelming majority the 
town voted not to discontinue the agency. 


answers 


The episode illustrated very well the unfortu- 
nate tendency to make the mention of liquor 
the occasion for joke and jest, and also the 
plain wish of the people for a place at which 
liquor could be legally purchased. 

{i was disappointed in the general character 
of the public speaking throughout the day. 
With one or two exceptions, none of the speak- 
ing was good, and most of it was noticeably 
poor. Of course, no one nowadays would look 
for oratory in a town meeting; but the speak 
ing on Monday was distinctly inferior, in sim- 
plicity, readiness, and effectiveness, to what 
may be found in many smaller communities. 
In this respect, at least, the old order has 
passed away. 

The town meeting this year was an average 
meeting; that is to say, there was no great 
political contest to bring out the voters, and 
the warrant contained few items of special in- 
terest. The occasion was favorable, therefore, 
for observing the ordinary and usual conduct 
of the town business, and in particular the fit- 
ness of the town meeting for its work. Icame 
The population 
of Brunswick is not yet either so large or so 


to the following conclusions: 


heterogeneous as to make town government in- 
eflicient or the town meeting unmanageable. 
The atiairs of the town are well and economi- 
cally administered, political corruption is un- 
known, and such political favoritism as exists 
is not at the expense of the public service. The 
town reports are extensively read and freely 
criticised. The centring of political control 
in the hands of a few men, most of them resi- 
dents of the village, undoubtedly helps to sim 
plity and expedite business. The French or 
foreign vote is small, but intelligent and ap- 
preciative, and, while naturally Democratic, is 
not cast as a unit for either political party. 
Non-political officers are reélected year after 
year, practically without opposition. The 
town meeting remains as of old the event of the 
year, is well attended, and appeals forcibly to 
the young men of the community. A few men 
in the town meeting do most of the talking, but 
the measures passed have virtually unanimous 
Po sum up, the modifications in the 


approval. 
old town system have been political rather than 
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administrative, and while these changes are in 
the direction of more rigid party control, 
they have not yet interfered with a manage- 
ment of town affairs which is at once effective, 
economical, and pure. 

WiLLraM MacDOoNALD, 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
LONDON, February 26, 1895. 

THE session has opened with a preliminary 
battle several times renewed and marked by 
incidents of great interest. The Government 
met Parliament with a nominal majority of 
32, reduced during the recess to 14 by the for- 
mal defection of the 9% Parnellite members. 
The former majority of 32, none too large, was 
rather nominal than normal, because the atti- 
tude of the Parnellites was always unfriendly, 
and their support, often withheld, was tolera- 
bly certain only during the progress of the 
Irish Home-Rule Bill. The majority of 14 has 
been increased to 16 during the debate on the 
address, by a Liberal victory at Colchester. So 
small a majority, besides being an abiding ele- 
ment of danger, invited a repetition of the 
tactics which were pursued by the Opposition 
when the Liberals came into power after the 
general election of 1892. The old custom was 
for the Opposition, if they felt strong enough, 
to challenge the Government by moving an 
amendment to the address which was in terms 
or by implication (more often in terms) a vote 
It was done 
once and no more at that stage. But in Au- 


of no confidence or of censure. 


gust, 1802, the Opposition, believing that the 
Liberal majority of about forty contained 
elements of disintegration, delivered a series 
of assaults, led mainly by Mr. Chamberlain. 
These failed, andthe Government was left ma- 
terially stronger. 

The same thing has happened again. The 
feature of the case most damaging to the Op- 
position has been that the unsuccessful at- 
tempts to dislodge the Government have been 
based on organized combination with groups 
to whose principles the Conservatives profess 
a strong antipathy. The Parnellites were, of 
course, available without any formal treaty. 
Then a dexterous attempt was made, by dan- 
gling the question of the unemployed, to de- 
tach from the Liberal Left the votes of a few 
members strongly sympathetic with labor dis- 
tress, and not averse tosocialistic experiments. 
That was the nature of the first amendment 
proposed by Mr. Jeffreys, member for an agri- 
cultural district in Hampshire. Asit first ap- 
peared, it was a complaint of a familiar Con- 
servative type, that the Government were ne- 
But, after 
consultation with Mr. Balfour, it was extended 


glecting agricultural depression. 


so as to include the question of the unemploy- 
ed. The amendment was defeated by 12, 
nearly the full majority which the Govern- 
ment could reckon on. But the result was ex- 
hilarating to the Opposition and depressing to 
the Liberals, as it showed for the first time in 
black and white how slender an advantage in 
the House the latter posse ssed, 

Next, Mr. Redmond, the Parnellite leader, 
moved an amendment calling for a dissolution 
on the question of home rule for Ireland. It 
was supported by the official Opposition, led by 
Mr. Balfour, but was defeated by a majority 
of 20. There were a few Conservative absten- 
tions. 

Then came the official Opposition amend- 
ment, Which was intrusted to Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Thesubstance of it was, that the Govern- 
ment were bound to disclose their policy with 
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life in prison. Her aunt, fortunately for her, 
was the celebrated Anne de Beaujeu, the wife 
of Peter IL, Duke of Bourbon. The child lost 
her mother at the age of eight years, and was 
adopted by Anne de Beaujeu. She was mar- 
ried at the age of twelve to Charles d’Angou- 
lome, who was twenty-eight years old. She 
had first a daughter named Marguerite; her 
second child was Francis, born on the 12th of 
September, 144. The Count had mistresses, 
and natural children who were brought up 
with the other children, in the little court of 
Cognac, ‘* The situation of Louise,” says M. 
de Maulde, ‘‘ was not without examples, for 
instance, in the house of Orleans, where Dunois 
was brought up also by Valentine de Milan.” 
M. de Maulde gives interesting details con- 
cerning this little court of Cognac, Count 
Charles was faithful to the artistic traditions 
of the Dukes Louis and Charles of Orleans, and 
of the good King Rene His mother, Mar- 
guerite of Rohan, was fond of manuscripts on 
vellum, and several works were dedicated to 
her 

Louise of Savoy lost her husband in 1496; 
she was a widow at the age of eighteen. In 
the same year her father became Duke of 
Savoy. She remained at Cognac, with her 
miniaturist Testard, surrounded by several 
members of the family of Saint-Gelais, one of 
whom, Octavien de Saint-Gelais, was a poet, 
whose works are still found in the library of 
every bibliophile. His translation of Ovid met 
with extraordinary success and maintained its 
reputation for more than a century. 

M. de Maulde has succumbed to the modern 
mania for psychological analysis. His chap- 
ter on “Vidée du beau” might be suppressed 
with advantage ina work which professes to 
be historical. It is clear that the famous influ- 
ence of the ‘‘mileu,” which has been used to 
satiety by Taine and his followers, was no more 
lost on Louise of Savoy than on anybody else 
in our time or in any other time. But it is 
idle, in dealing with a character like Louise of 
Savoy, to write a long dissertation on ‘‘ the 
beautiful,” The dominant passion of Louise 
was ambition ; a monk had predicted to her 
that she would have a son, and that her son 
would be king When Louis XIf. became 
king, she left Cognac and was allowed to live 
at Amboise with her young son. She was not 
on very good terms with the Queen, Anne de 
Bretagne, nor with the King. Louis XII. was 
anxious to have a son, but his hopes were seve- 
ral times disappointed. His health was misera- 
ble, and he was in constant danger of a sudden 
death. Francis, now called the Duke of Va- 
lois, Was the heir apparent—a fine, strong boy; 
all sorts of intrigues already surrounded him 
and filled the little court of Louise of Savoy 
The governor of the young Prince, the Mar: 
chal de Gié, was accused of high treason and 
deprived for a time of all his dignities. The 
King gave Francis a new governor in the per- 
son of the Cardinal d@’Amboise. Anne de Bre 
tagne was always trying to find a husband for 
Louise of Savoy out of France, so as to force 
her to leave the country ; but Louise refused 
every offer, preferring to remain near her son. 

The States-General met in May, 1506, and the 
betrothal of Francis to the King’s daughter 
Claude was announced at Plessis le-Tours. The 
young fiancée was six years oid. The contract 
of marriage was read by the Chancellor: 


Claude received as her dower several estates 


blois, Couey, ete.; in case a dauphin should be 
born, she had the promise of a large pension. 
Great festivities were celebrated, and one of 
t! heros of the t ra = W Charles ce 


Bourbon Montpensier, the 
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the future enemy of Louise of Savoy. Anne 
de Bretagne long opposed the marriage of her 
daughter Claude with the Duke of Valois, but 
finally withdrew her opposition; she had lost 
ali hope of having ason. The Duke of Valois 
now lived entirely at court, and M. de Maulde 
describes minutely his mode of existence. 
Among the young deities of the court, the first 
who seenis to have attracted the attention of 
the future king was Anne de Graville. She 
had been celebrated in verse by Octavien de 
Saint-Gelais, and proclaimed by him- 


* Seule, sans per, la plus belle des belles.” 


Like Louise of Savoy, she was fond of books, 
of illuminated manuscripts; she was a reader 
of Boccaccio, of Petrarch; she wrote verses 
herself. The young Prince made love to an- 
other maid of the Queen, to Francoise de 
Foix, the sister of two men, the Sires de 
Lautrec and de Lescun, who afterwards be- 
came his companions in arms. Francoise de 
Foix afterwards married the Seigneur de 
Chateaubriand. Even while paying court to 
these two ladies, Francis was occupied with 
women who surrounded his mother. 

He was young, ardent, handsome. His fea- 
tures had not yet the exaggeration which is 
seen in the portraits made of him in after-life. 
He was passionately fond of dress, of fine ac- 
coutrements, of arms, of jewelry. The people 
compared this tall and strong youth with the 
old King, who wasa constant invalid. In 1512, 
Anne de Bretagne had a son, but the child died 
almost immediately after its birth. Every- 
body already looked on the young Duke of 
Valois as the next king. He obtained the 
command of the army of Guienne, and made 
his first campaign with Odet de Foix, Sire de 
Lautrec. When Francis attained the age of 
nineteen, his household had already become 
royal: he had fifty-eight chamberlains and 
high officers, a hundred and thirty other of- 
ficers, ten secretaries, a doctor, four almoners; 
he pensioned a painter, asculptor, a miniatur- 
ist, and some musicians. 

The Queen, Anne de Bretagne, died at Blois 
on the 9th of January, 1514. The little court 
of Cognac was much elated by the news. For- 
getting all the dissensions of the past, the 
Queen, convinced that nothing could now 
hinder her daughter from belonging to Francis 
of Valois, had confided this daughter and her 
immense fortune to Louise of Savoy in her 
will. The poor King said: ‘' Make the vault 
which will receive my wife large enough for 
two, for before a year I shall be her conipa- 
nion.” Francis began already to play the 
King: he received all the ainbassadors in pri- 
vate audience, he corresponded directly with 
the Pope, he took part in all negotiations. 
His extravagance no longer knew bounds: 
during the year 1514, the expenses of the Duke 
of Valois amounted to 140,000 livres, worth 3,- 
600,000 franes in our modern currency ; and 
this only for the household, independently 
of the expenses of the administration of his 
domains. The King, who had always been 
discreet and prudent in his expenses, was 
afraid of giving his daughter, and with her 
the Duchy of brittany, to the prodigal Fran- 
cis; he postponed the marriage, under various 
pretexts. The dispensation from Rome arrived 
at last, and the marriage took place, in the 
strictest privacy, on account of the King’s 
mourning. 

Francis Was anxious to make a campaign in 
Italy. Hesaid to the Venetian Ambassador: 


‘The Duke of Bourbon has asked for the 


¢ 


command of the Italian expedition; I have 


told him not to insist, as I want this command 








: 


myself. The Duke bowed to me and said that 
he would aspire tothe second rank. To this I 
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assent, for he is a man of the first order. 
The King will have to give me eighteen thou- 
sand lansquenets and two thousand lances. 
With these, victory will be the affair of a 
week.’ Meanwhile, peace was signed with 
England, and one of its conditions was the 
marriage of the King of France with Mary, 
the sister of Henry VIII. This news drove 
Louise of Savoy almost frantic: she became 
fearful lest her son, after all, should be cheat- 
ed of the crown of France. It has been said 
that at that moment she felt a violent passion 
for the Duke of Bourbon, that she offered her- 
self to him, and that the future Constable re- 
ceived her offers coldly; this legend has never 
been proved, but, if it was true, it would ex- 
plain a hatred which had afterwards terrible 
consequences. 

The Duke of Valois had sufficient control 
over himself to affect great satisfaction with 
the King’s new marriage; he laid all his plans 
to play a great part in the festivities of the 
occasion, 


‘Everything is in suspense,” writes the 
shrewd Venetian Ambassador, ‘ politics as well 
as the rest; people talk only of festivities. 
Such are the French. The marriage has been 
well received; they think themselves already 
in Milan. They were afraid only of England, 
and this phantom has vanished. The King re- 
peats constantly that he will lose his life or re- 
take Milan. . Unfortunately, nobody 
thinks of an obstacle which frightens me. To 
marry a woman eighteen vears old, one of the 
handsome princesses in Europe, it is unani- 
mously said, is for the King a notable change, 
and most dangerous in his state of health. 
There is the alarming black spot.” 


Mary of England deserved her reputation. 
She was received at Boulogne by the Dukes of 
Valois, of Alengon, of Bourbon. She had 
among her ladies Mary Boleyn, the sister of the 
celebrated Aune, and in her suite Charles Bran- 
don, the Duke of Suffolk. Louis XII. met his 
bride at Abbeville; the entrance into Paris was 
a magnificent pageant. The tournament, in 
which the Duke of Valois appeared, lasted 
seven days. 


‘*Mary, who saw the handsome Francis in 
his cloth of gold either in her escort or in the 
tournament, happened to find him to her taste, 
and the Prince fell into the trap. It was the 
first time that love played him such a Machia- 
vellian trick. A courtier who generally was 
not facetious, but who on this occasion was 
very serious, saw the danger and did not hesi 
tate todo his duty; he took the Prince apart 
and lectured him. The question was, was the 
Prince going to renounce the crown, and did 
he prefer to bow his head some day before his 
own bastard °” 

The courtier had little success; Francis 
would hear nothing, he had eyes only for bis 
new conquest. Grignols (such was the name 
of the courtier) teok stronger means; he went 
to Louise of Savoy. She had not lost her 
power, and Francis had to abandon his prey. 
Mary, gay as a Jark, very frivolous and light, 
changed the life of the court. Louis XII. be- 
came prodigal; he heaped all the diamonds of 
the crown on his young wife; he modified all 
his habits. After a few weeks, he became so 
ill that he had to take to his bed. When he 
felt that he was dying, he sent for Francis; 
he expired on the Ist of January, 1515, during 
a terrible tempest. Louise of Savoy came at 
once from Romorantin. Her son was King! 
Mary declared herself in the family way, but 
her error, more or less voluntary, Was soon 
discovered. She received a large dower, and the 
King, who for a moment had been in love with 


her, authorized her marriage with Sulfolk 
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of Richard Cobden,” by Mrs. S. Schwabe 


‘Sonva Kovaleski,’ by the Duchess of Cajanel- 


lo; ‘Some Ancient English Homes and their 
Associations,’ by Miss E. Hodges; * Vedic in 
dia,’ by Mme. Z. A. Ragozin ; * Female Offend 
ers,” by Prof. Lombroso ; Spinoza’s * Emenda- 
tion of the Intellect, translated by Hale 
White; ‘My Climbs in the Alps and Cauca 
sus,’ by A. F. Mummery; and * Matabeleland,’ 
by Capt. H. S. Norris. 

Three more novels in the Waverley series, 
*Tnternational Limited Edition” (Boston : 
Estes & Lauriat; New York: Bryan & Taylor 
(o.), bring us, through * Woodstock,’ ‘The 
Fair Maid of Perth,’ and ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ 
in two volumes each, up to the 45th volume, 
leaving four yet to come. We are inclined to 
think that Mr. Lang’s task has told upon him 
as Scott's, in the desperate money-making pe 


riod, did on him. His introductions to tl 


e 


three works before us have no spontaneity, 
and are of little value apart from the mention 
of circumstances or moods connected with the 
writing of each of the novels. That the same 
weariness has overtaken the illustrators, we 
would not aftirm, yet they are certainly not 
approaching a climax of excellence. 

The appearance of the new one-volume edi 
tion of Chaucer edited by Prof. Skeat (Mac- 
millan) is not on a par with that of the other 
volumes in the series—whether because it has 
been manufactured on this side of the water 
or not, We cannot determine. Nevertheless it 
isa great boon, and will be the edition most 
used for reference. In one respect it is better 
than the large edition, viz., the two forms of 
prologue to the ‘* Legend of Good Women” are 
printed in parallel columns without any per- 
plexing attempts at amalgamation. 

The lesser ‘‘ Poole,” alias the ‘Annual Lite 
rary Index,’ for 1804, edited by W. I. Fletcher 
and R. R. Bowker, has just appeared (New 
York: Publishers’ Weekly). As usual, it in- 
dexes the chief periodicals, 124 in number, 
giving the writer’s name beside each article, if 
known, and adding a special author-index, It 
also indexes a certain class of books—collec- 
tive essays and the like—64 in number. Final 
ly, it describes the bibliographies of the year, 
and takes note of the necrology. For a clue 
to current thought and criticism in the Eng- 
lish language this work is simply indispen- 
sable 

Mr. Wynkoop Kiersted, C.E., in his * Dis 
cussion of Sewage Disposal’ (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons), goes over that subject with 
especial reference to dilution, irrigation, filtra- 
tion, and precipitation as methods of sewage 
disposition applicable to the United States. 
His little volume, which is intelligently, but 
not very clearly, written, gives a fair résumé 
of the subject, and does not presume to assert 
that any particular mode is the best, ‘*for the 
most approved method of disposal will in- 
variably hinge upon its natural adaptability to 
the conditions of the locality in question.” It 
is a discussion of principles, not of detals. 

In the ‘Elementary Properties of the Ellip 
tic Functions, with Examples,’ by A. C. Dixon 
Macmillan), we have elliptic functions with- 
out the theta functions, and without the doc 
trine of transformations !—the theory some 
what maimed by the one omission, the practi- 
cal application badly hampered by the other. 
Yet we cannot say the book will serve no pur- 


pose other than that of passing examinations ; 


for the thorough mastery of it will be a key to 
inlock the more recondite treatises, and will 
render all casual allusions to elliptie functions 
in mathematical writings intelligible. It will 
also form a good introduction to the theory of 
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functions. The limited subject has so much 
analogy to trigonometry that it calls for little 
additional exercise of memory. It is pretty 
itself, and makes trigonometry—that dreadful 
instrument — to appear pretty. It is given 
chiefly in the classical forms of Jacobi; but 
the other avenues to it are described, includ- 
ing the super-modern presentation of Weier- 
strass (for which, we believe, there are no 
extensive tables). 

‘Ideler’s Handbuch,’ though it appeared as 
long ago as 1825, remains in use as the standard 
work on chronology, in general, to-day. In 
fact, there has been no serious attempt to 
supersede it. The‘ Mathematische Chronologie’ 
of Prof. W. F. Wislicenus (Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner) is intended to supplement it. At the 
time Ideler wrote, not only was the theory of 
the moon in an imperfect state, but no tables of 
note had been published to aid calculations in 
chronology. Since that time, excellent tables 
by Largeteau, Dankworth, Oppolzer, Schram, 
and Wislicenus himself, have been calculated 
for various chronological needs, and this little 
book is a clear explanation for the unmathe- 
matical of every problem of mathematical 
chronology, with examples worked out by 
means of the modern tables, the use of which 
is so lucidly and so fully explained that no sane 
person can have any difficulty in working with 
them. 

Edmond Biré returns to Victor Hugo in 
‘L’Année 1817’ (Paris: H. Champion). The 
chapter in ‘Les Misérables’ which bears the 
above title forms, the author says, ‘‘le clou 
auquel j'ai accroché mon esquisse.” The scores 
of *‘ historical” facts of which, the reader may 
remember, this entire chapter is composed, 
are subjected by Biré to a thorough sifting 
process, with the result that all, or nearly all, 
prove to be false or inaccurate. The author's 
political and religious bias is no less apparent 
than in his earlier works, The biographical 
incidents with which this ‘‘peinture anecdo- 
tique” of the Second Restoration abounds, 
will prove highly entertaining, to say the 
least, to the student of Hugo, as well as to the 
student of the history of the epoch. We must 
refrain from quoting from M. Biré’s pages 
more than a single mof of Mme. de Staél’s 
(who, according to the author of ‘ Les Misé- 
rables,’ had been dead a year in 1817!). After 
listening for more than an hour to Baour- 
Lormian reading his own translation of Tasso, 
somebody whispered to her: ‘‘It is very fine 
indeed, but don’t you think it rather long?” 
‘Je prends mon plaisir en patience,” she re- 
plied 

The name of Gustave Larroumet, so familiar 
to students of Moliére, fitly associates itself 
with the Hugo critics of the past decade. His 
modest, though elegantly printed, brochure, 
*La Maison de Victor Hugo: Impressions de 
truernesey’ (Paris: H. Champion), opens a 
vista for psychological speculation not only 
upon the evident influence of the poet’s milieu 
upon his works in the period subsequent to 
IS52, but also upon the analogy between his 
poetic creations and style and his tastes and 
skill in other branches of art. The partiality 
of the * poéte-décorateur” for the grotesque 
ornaments of Gothic art and Chinese monsters, 
and bis curious passion for, and remarkable 
skill in, forming out of heterogeneous frag- 
ments from diverse sources original new com- 
binations for the embellishment of walls and 
ceilings in Hauteville House, are especially 
characteristic 

M. Auguste Devaux’s ‘ George Sand’ (Paris: 
Ollendort¥) has had the honor of being crown- 
ed by the French Academy. Its easy and 
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flowing style, the picturesque summary of 
George Sand’s life, and the appreciation of her 
work justify the commendation bestowed, but 
the booklet is not one of great importance, 
nor does it form an essential contribution to 
the literature on this subject. 

‘A propos de nos Ecoles’ (Paris: Colin & 
Cie.) is a collection of speeches and articles by 
M. Ernest Lavisse, whose name is well 
known on this side the Atlantic. It is a satis- 
fying book to read, for M. Lavisse is a real 
educator, who fights unceasingly against rou- 
tine, formalism, conventionality, ofticial regu- 
lation, the tyranny of the examination sys- 
tem, and other evils which weigh down edu- 
cational work and hinder educational pro- 
gress in other countries than France. The 
attempt to put new wine into old vessels, 
to patch the old cloth with bits of new, 
to force new generations to submit to an- 
tiquated formulas, he denounces on every 
page; and while we in America are free from 
many of the disadvantages which he combats, 
there are truths in M. Lavisse’s book which 
should be taken to heart by many of our in- 
structors, who are instructors only, and in no 
sense educationists. The truths may prove 
unpalatable, but they are truths, nevertheless. 

The approach of Bismarck’s eightieth birth- 
day has evoked a permanent memorial of him 
in the shape of a quarterly review of German 
history, art, and life, named after him—Bis- 
marek (Berlin: Otto Kirmse; New York: 
Westermann). It will be illustrated, andevery 
spring a special example will be furnished 
along with the ordinary embellishments. To 
begin with, Lenbach’s latest portrait of Bis- 
marck, an etching fit to be hung on the wall, 
will be given. 

The Library Journal for December, 1894, is 
full to overflowing with a report of the Lake 
Placid conference of librarians in September 
last. No one can read these proceedings with- 
out a realizing sense of the strength of library 
coéperation in this country, and the deliberate 
part which librarians are taking in the moral 
elevationof thecommunity. President Larned’s 
opening address has a well-considered warning 
as to ‘‘the magnified potency that is given to 
all things, good or ill, by the science of the 
modern man,” and hence to ‘‘ignorant opi- 
nions.” ‘* Leagues, unions, federations, asso- 
ciations, orders, rings, form themselves among 
the restless, unstable elements of the time as 
easily as clouds are formed in the atmosphere, 
and with kindred lightning flashes and mutter- 
ings of thunder.” Among the discussions that 
deserve attention are those on ‘thome libra- 
ries’’ (circulating-boxes among the poor), the 
attitude of the libraries towards university ex- 
tension, and the role of the daily newspaper 
in thelibrary. We remark, also, asummary of 
library benefactions, July 1, 1893-04, footing up 
$1,828,597. A good example of the practical, 
economic bearing of these meetings is the move- 
ment to induce publishers to print special dura- 
ble editions of popular works for libraries. 

30th the moralist and the historian might 
easily pick flaws in Dr. Wm. Everett’s politi- 
cal apology for the late Robert C. Winthrop in 
the current Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
But the general tribute is strikingly graceful 
in form, and the praise of what is to be praised 
just and discriminating. A good portrait ac- 
companies the article, as is also the case with 
Mr. Davis's account of Thomas Hollis, one of 
the earliest and most princely benefactors of 
Harvard ; and the welcome announcement is 
made that the rich store of canvases of Har- 
vard worthies is to be regularly drawn upon 
for this magazine. Prof. Hart’s mid-year re- 
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thor is destined to be fhe historian of the Ger- 
man people. [t comprises the period from the 
time of the great reformatory councils to the 
end of the first (re 
Luther's activity, and deals largely with the 


volutionary phase of 
social, religious, literary, and artistic tenden 

es of the tifteenth century. It is not too 
much to say that not since Jacob Burckhardt’s 
‘Kultur der Renaissance in Italien’ has there 
appeared in Germany a contribution — to 
the history of modern civilization equally pro- 
found or comprehensive. It is, of Course, im- 
possible in a short notice even to outline the 
Sutlice it to say that its 
leading thought—the development of the 


scope of such a book 


modern personality—is brought out in even 
stronger relief and witb greater fulness 
than was the case in Burckhardt’s epoch- 
making work. This is largely due to the 
fact that Prof. 


task a more intimate knowledge of social 


Lamprecht brings to his 


and economical conditions than was at the 
command of his intellectual predecessor, while 
in literary and artistic observation be has not 
in vain adapted himself to the method of that 
creat master of analysis. If we were to select 
any part of this volume in which the art of 
the historian seems to be at its highest, we 
should name two chapters, entitled respective- 
ly ‘The Development of the Individualistic 
Society” and ‘*The Ascendency of Individual- 
istic Culture.” A passage on the decline of 
the medieval spirit, taken from the former, 
may show the author's skill in tracing the 
rreat trend of public life even to its remotest 
effects : 


Language also testifies to the decomposi 
tion of the old corporate consciousness, by de- 
veloping from the word *‘ bursa’ =student-asso- 
ciation the individualistic ‘bursche’; from 
‘camerata’ company of room- mates the 
equally individualistic * comrade’; and finally, 
aithough not before the beginning of the se- 
venteenth century, from the middie-high-Ger- 
man *‘ vrouwenziinmer ” = yuvacceicoy the modern 
isolated *‘Frauenzimmer.’ The late develop- 
ment of this latter conception is not without 
significance. What was still absent from the 
individualistic society of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is Woman, In no way do 
the women of this period of our history play 
a part which could be compared with that 
of the Italian women of the same period. 
The Italian Renaissance is rich in learned, 
refined, intellectual, nay inspired represen 
tatives of the other sex; the German Renais- 
sance knows at best of the vivacious sisters 
of Pirckheimer or of Peutinger’s little daugh 
ter, who, When only a few years old, had 
learned some Latin verses by heart. On the 
whole, Germany had not yet found the right 
mean between the mediaeval detestation of 
woman as inculeated oy the Church, and her 
equally mediaeval deitication as demanded by 
the code of chivalry. Woman therefore re 
mained apart even from the society of the six 
teenth century; and only in the extraordinary 
perfection of faney-work, especially of em 
broidery, and in the luxuriant fashions which 
carried the cult of the outward personality to 
the extreme of grotesqueness, is the growing 
influence of the teminine to be seen.” 


We are 


mation from the holder of the European Fel 


in receipt of the following infor- 


lowship of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 


The present winter semester finds fifteen 
women studying at the University of GOttingen 
three English women, one German, and 
eleven Americans. Seven of them are stu 
dents of mathematics, astronomy, and physics; 


the others are working in chemistry, philoso 
phy, history, or political economy. Each can 
didate for admission must make application to 
the Prussian Ministry of Education through 
the curator of Gottingen University This 


ist be ac 


application t 
nialsandar 


mipatied by testimo 
nmendation from a member of 


the university faculty who bas examined the 
testimonials and the extent aud nature ot 


+ 
vue 
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candidate’s previous study. If the result of 
this application is favorable, the candidate re- 
gisters as a hearer (//ospitant), not as a ma- 
triculated student; and after that she must 
still, ike other Hospitanten, obtain a special 
permission from those professors whose courses 
of lectures she is desirous of hearing. The 
opening of lectures to women lies thus at pre- 
sent almost entirely with the individual pro- 
fessors; some willingly admit suitable women to 
their lecture-rooms, others do not oppose the 
general tendency and tolerate women hear- 
ers, while others utterly refuse to grant them 
admission. When once admitted, the wo- 
man student enjoys all the advantages of the 
regular matriculated student; she also has 
all library, seminary, and reading-room privi- 
leges, and she pays the usual university lecture 
fees, ‘* The faculty does not refuse to women, 
as such, permission to take the doctor’s exami- 
nation, but reserves to itself the right of pre- 
senting or of refusing to present to the minis- 
ter any particular request for such permission.” 
At the end of the present year three women 
will ask for the doctor's degree, and we shall 
then know with what liberality the above deci- 
sion of the faculty will be interpreted. The 
cautiousness exhibited in all these arrange- 
ments arises from the fact that the admission 
of women is still regarded as a debatable ques 
tion, and it is desired not to commit the uni- 
versity to any steps which cannot easily be re- 
traced later, if that should seem to be necessa- 
ry. On this account, it is particularly to be 
desired that no woman should undertake to 
study at GOttingen who is not thoroughly well 
prepared for her work, and has not a definite 
aim and motive in her study: even if suitable 
students should present themselves in very 
large numbers, while the experiment is still in 
this tentative stage. that would also, perbaps, 
be a cause for regret. It is the wish of Prof. 
Klein, who, with Prof. Elias Miller, has inte- 
rested himself warmly in this question, that 
the conditions of the admission of women to 
the university lectures, and the general atti- 
tude of the university faculty towards this 
admission, should be clearly and definitely un- 
derstood by American women. 


SYBEL’S GERMAN EMPIRE —I. 


Die Begriinduny des Deutschen Reiches durch 
Wilhelm I. Von Heinrich von Sybel. 
Sechster Band. Munich: R. Oldenbourg; 
New York: Westermann. 1&4. 

\FTER an interval of five years Von Sybel re- 

sumes the publication of his great history. 

The five volumes which appeared in 1889 

brought the narrative down to the autumn of 

1866. The late appearance of the sixth vol- 

ume is due to the fact that in 1890, a few 

months after the dismissal of Bismarck, the 
present Emperor withdrew from the histori- 
an the privilege of using the Prussian ar- 

William II. probably thought that 

Von Sybel had given Bismarck too much credit 


chives, 


for the achievements of 1864 and 1866, and 
may well have deemed it undesirable that any 
considerable portion of the glory of 1570 
should be diverted from the crown to the ex- 
chancellor. In the preface to the present vol- 
ume the author states, without comment, the 
fact of his exclusion from the archives, and 
adds that at first it seemed to him impossible 
to complete his work. Further consideration, 
however, gave him more courage. Tor a study 
of the interval of peace between the Austrian 
war and the French, the Prussian documents 
were of less vital importance than in the pre- 
ceding years of internal and external conflict. 
Much documentary material had been printed 
in German and foreign works, and a large part 
of this had not been adequately utilized. More. 
over, the historian hiimself—and this was for 
him the decisive consideration—had lived 
through the eveuts which he was to describe, 
under circumstances which brought him in 
touch with the men who were making the his- 
tory of those years. From the beginning of 


his work he had found these men ready to give 
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him information on points of the greatest im- 
portance; in fact, the more considerable the in- 
formation they possessed, the more ready were 
they to impart it. Unpublished journals, let- 
ters, and autobiographies were also placed at 
his disposal. Finally, he had contracted with 
his publisher to write the history of Prussia 
from 1850 to 1870, and the publisher would 
have his bond. Whether the publisher acted 
wisely, the author leaves to the ‘‘ competent 
public” to determine. 

The competent public will probably say that 
the present volume, which covers the year 
1867 and a part of 1868, could ill have been 
spared, and it will welcome the forthcoming 
seventh volume, with which the work is to 
end. The skill so to order details that the 
story marches smoothly; the judgment which 
discriminates between cardinal facts and those 
of secondary importance, and the art which 
gives to the former their due relief; the charm 
of style which makes a work of patient re- 
search easy reading—these are qualities which 
Vou Sybel neither found in the Prussian ar- 
chives nor left there; and, pace Seeley and his 
school, the world has not yet outgrown the 
literary historian. Atthe same time the read- 
er will miss something that he found in the 
previous volumes. The exact and minute in- 
formation afforded by original documents en- 
ables the historian to give to his pictures a 
sharpness of outline and wealth of illustrative 
detail not otherwise attainable. The slight 
suggestion of haziness, as in an ill-focussed 
photograph, which hangs about some portions 
of this volume, is partly due, however, to the 
author's conscientiousness, which does not per- 
mit him to present any inference, however well 
founded, asa matter of knowledge. It is im- 
probable that the study of Prussian or other 
archives will seriously modify the impression 
of this period which Von Sybel gives us, but 
the reader is constantly reminded that such a 
modification is not impossible. 

The political events of 1567 and 1868 fall, 
from the German point of view, into three 
chief groups: the pacification and reorganiza- 
tion of the territories annexed by Prussia in 
1866, and the mise en ceuvre of the North Ger- 
man Federation; the rapid establishment of 
closer relations between North and South Ger- 
many; and finally the growing tension between 
Germany and France. Of special interest, 
under the first head, is the description of the 
way in which the North German Constitution 
was drafted. The treaties of 1866 had merely 
indicated the general character of the new 
union. <A constitution was to be submitted to 
the representatives of the North German gov- 
ernments and ratified by a North German par- 
liament. Oo his return in December, 1866, from 
a much-needed vacation, Bismarck found two 
complete projects worked out by secretaries 
of the Foreign Office. Both of these he dis- 
earded, finding them unavailable even as a 
basis for correction. On the afternoon of the 
13th he dictated to another secretary, Lothar 
Bucher (an ex-revolutionist, by the way, of 
1848), the most important articles of the new 
constitution, with indications of the lines on 
which the rest of the document was to be 
drawn, That night Bucher and Delbriick 
worked out the new project. It was approved 
by the Prussian ministry on the following af- 
ternoon, and on the 15th it was submitted to 
the representatives of the allied governments. 
They suggested numerous amendments, of 
which eighteen were accepted; and in the 


constituent parliament 


thirty-nine more 
amendments were voted by the representa- 
tives of the people and accepted by the allied 
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governments. When the South German states 


came into the Union, and the Federation ws 
transformed into the German Empire (1871 

few more changes were made; but in its mai 
lines the constitution under which fiftv mi 


lions of Germans are still living is the consti 





tution which Bismarck dictated to B 


that December afternoon twenty-eight vea 


ais 


ago. When it was first published, the Lon- 


don Times remarked, in all seriousness, th: 


it was sufficiently illogical to justify the hope 


that it would work well; and a distin 


guished German professor of pul 


plained that it was impossible to decicke 


lic law com 


In 


which of the established categories this consti 


tution belonged. Von Sybel justly remarks « 


f 
) 


Bismarck’s original draft, that it showed an 


extraordinary grasp of what was practica 
needed, without regard to theory or doctrin 
The extension of Prussian influence ov: 


South Germany is admirably described an 
Within less than two years the 


explained. 


lv 


e 


offensive and defensive alliances concluded in 


1866 were ratified by the South German | 


latures ; the Prussian military system was in 


troduced into each of the South German 


armies; Moltke’s plan for meeting a Fren 


} 
ih 


attack was adopted by the South German 


staffs, and a new and stronger customs un 


was formed. In the customs treaties of IN 


it was provided that duties should be fixed by 


a customs parliament, which was to be consti 


tuted by adding South German delegates t 


the Federal Council, and South German 


puties to the Diet of the North German Fed: 


ration. This Parliament met at Berlin in IS* 


and to turn it into the Imperia! Parliament 


which met there three years later, nothing was 
needed but to change its name and extend its 
competence. The organization of the tw 

bodies was identical. All these steps toward 
unity, however, were taken unwillingly, as fat 


as the majority of the South Germans wert 


concerned. <All the southern governments, 


with the exception of that of Baden, wet 

posed to any close union. The people of Bade 
and of Hesse desired to 
man Federation, but the Clericals of Bavar 
and the Democrats of Wiirtemberg were f 
of hostility to Prussia, and sent anti-Pruss 
deputies to the customs parliament I 


oin the North Ger 


military and economic alliance with the Nort! 


was forced upon a reluctant South—not by 
North, for Bismarck deemed it unwise 
tempt to hasten the progress of events, but 
the inexorable logic of the situation. T} 
southern states could not stand alone 
in war or in peace. They uld n 
stand together, as the Bavarian Prime M 
ter, Prince von Hohenlohe (now Chancel 
the Empire), discovered when he tri 
bring about the South Germar ur 
which the Peace of Prague had made pr 
sion. The Wiirtembergers feared | 
less than they feared Prussia, but they w 
quite as jealously hostile to a Bavaria s 
a Prussian hegemony, while tl 
den and of Hesse distinctly preferred Pruss 
leadership 

The most serious element in t st 
these two years was the rowing host 
France, and the most imy 
which was raised and settled was t 
emburg. This duchy, ruled by tt K 
the Netherlands, but mst 
his kingdom, had belonged t t 
Confederation (1814-18 tw 


lution 
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three fourths of the garrison of the fortress 
Luxemburg. In all the schemes of 
pensation " suggested by France in the sum 
rf 1ste aid described by Von Sybel in | 
tift vol ( Lux bury was, f rs 
le] ‘) +} i+} ) \ «tf } lat 
had submitted a final pu sit Pruss 
was to open negotiations With the King of t 


Frat \1 julVAa was tobet lered 
either in G i t ritory t nt y 
the arrangement was made on tl itter 
Fran vould reimburse sia for tl 
lay The acquisition of Luxemt \ 
regarded by France as a suff Y . 
tion for tl extens f Prussia’s ‘ 
North Germany If Prussia w 1 1 " 
in acquiri } ) } ance W j Se 
the incor; nm of South G ny t 
German Federation. For thes it 
poses, an fTensive and st\ i ‘ 
propose 1 Bisma 1 ithat a } e 
illiar between Frat ‘ Pr iow 
ar ' } ' + 4 
i e sus n t t 3 " \s 
irded | mburg, Prussia 11 | 
bly offer German t tory to th ‘ ! 
Netherlands, nor she tak " 
1 arrange. it Nas t i 
would a se tl na naif 
se Pr Sslas posit i i 
] sett tT t t ‘ 
i tl l \ 
ficial knowled : t 
nt, Germa ht b s t 
' , " 1 ¢ l st tha 
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ple on a skimmed pool, then informs us that 
they all not only slid off triumphantly to solid 
land, but had never really been in any danger, 
we cannot help feeling that he is false to fact 
if he knows, 
not We are, of course, far from regretting 
that Mr. Warner has not written an immoral 


vapid and ineffective if he does 


book, but we wish, if he was irresistibly moved 
to write about pleasure-loving and pleasure- 
eeking people, that he had seemed to know 
that their regard for each other does not rest 
wholly on hopes of points in stocks or invita 
tions to dinner, and that a racketing crowd on 
a yacht deliberately crossing a steamer’s bows 
is not, when run into, so perfectly cool and 
self possessed as to avoid all appearance of pa- 
nic and to display ‘‘ much less excitement than 
appeared from telegraphed accounts.” 

On the Street, among the poor, and at the 
domestit hearth, the author appears to greater 
Mr. Henderson will do for any 
millions by 
The faithful 
little woman doctor, and in a less complete 


advantage 


stock broker who accumulates 


questionable deals and corners. 


fashion the Anglican priest, are recognizable 
figures in the movement of a great modern 
city. The devoted wife of Jack Delancy is all 
right, and Mr. Warner’s sympathy with her 
sitting up o' nights touches the core of wo- 
man’s case against man—that listening for 
the click of the long-past-midnight latch- key. 
They 
lightened land! 


order this matter better in Corea—en- 
where men are shut up and 
only women roam abroad after dark. 

In view of the number and variety of fig- 
ures in, the ‘ Golden House,’ it seems clear that 
Mr. Warner is possessed by the prevalent be- 
lief among novelists in the seriousness of 
their profession, and set himself to include in 
one volume a comprehensive presentation of 
life in New York, 


tion and great constructive skill to give uni- 


It takes a large imagina- 


ty, foree, value to this comprehensive fiction, 
and so far no American except Mr. Howells, 
in many volumes, has come within sight of 
success, Doubtless, Mr. Cable was animated 
by the same ambition in the composition of 
‘John March, Southerner’; at all events, it is 
soothing to find so worthy an excuse for such 
Seventy-eight 
chapters are ostensibly devoted to John from 


a maddening performance. 
childhood to maturity, but what he was or is 
John’s father, 
presumably an old-time 


or shall be remains an enigma. 
a judge, Southern 
gentleman, talking an atrocious dialect, dies 
in the twenty-third chapter, bequeathing 
to his son an irrelevant, futile, verse-writing 
mother, and a great deal of unimproved land. 
The remaining chapters are presumably in- 
tended to develop the methods adopted by 
Joln for repressivg his mother and colonizing 
his land, several of them being abandoned to 
these topics. The incidental information is 
various and unrelated. John has a_ tedious 
talk 
He gets religion, and 
also gets rid of it at the penitent bench. He 
insults the British flag, but does not make an 
He is casually engaged 
ina shooting affray with a mountaineer; the 
mountaineer is shot, and one wishes it had 


love affair, meandering through much 
to a second passion. 


international episode. 


been John. All the time the inhabitants of 
Suez, inthe State of Dixie (generals, colonels, 
white women, negroes), keep on talking about 
the war and each other, apparently trying to 
display astonishing invention in corrupting the 

} 


English language. Such fiction as this might 


have been an invaluable agent for reform in 


the old days when the novel-reading habit was 
No b vy would hide it 
hoping 


regarded as pernicious 


under his pillow to snatch a fearful 





joy atdawn. No woman would, for love of it, 
neglect her baby and darning. 
The author of the ‘ Yellow 
marked from the beginning as one whose 
blood should be on her own head. The folly 
of her first book was surprising, that of her 


Aster’ was 


second, ‘Children of Circumstance,’ 
dull. 
sons whose contrivances for mitigating the 
dulness of 
nious. One diverted his mind from a parishion- 
er’s confession of iniquity by thinking of ‘his 
dead wife and smelling-salts,” also of ‘‘a rather 
red nose and treble squeals nicely modulated.” 
his last 
hours the ministrations of a young lady of 
high fashion, who shook up his pillows and 
even ‘‘ kissed him in her nice, pleasant way.” 
A third relieved the tedium of a district visi- 
tors homily by ‘“‘ watching her face with a 
sort of irreverent pity—wondering if any one 
outside a near relative ever had had the cou- 
” This parson, Frank Weston, 
ardently supports the heroine, Miss Dering, in 
her scheme for redeeming the prostitutes of 
London by dwelling among them and initiat- 
ing for their salvation midnight suppers of 
beef and beer. He tries to rope in his sister, 
Rica (the young person who kissed the dying 
curate), but she demands, in the name of 
Heaven, to know how many whiskey-and- 
sodas he consumes while writing a 


is only 
The few amusing characters are par- 


their profession are quite inge 


A second demanded for solace in 


rage to kiss her 


sermon; 
which seems to dispose of her as a means of 
grace. 

It has naturally never occurred to the au- 
thor that social evils won't yield to the homceo- 
pathic cure of like by like. She, therefore, 
chooses for redeemer-in-chief a young woman 
who maintains that married man 
makes love to a girl, the only sinner is the wife 
who has feebly let her husband go—a senti- 
ment not inconsistently cherished by one who, 
meditating on David, ‘feels herself hoping 
that be had a good time with Bathsheba, and 
wishing, half reluctantly, that it hadn't been 
cut short 
camaraderie which Miss Dering established be- 


when a 


quite so soon.” The feeling of 
tween herself and ber chosen sinners is not a 
matter for wonder; and when one remembers 
how, at the suppers, they could watch for no- 
thing ‘‘ Margaret’s small, delicate, ever. vary- 
ing face cutting pork for her guests’ excellent 
appetites,” the marvel is that they ever let 
such a congenial and phenomenal saviour de- 
part from among them. 
and flippant contempt of decency paraded as 
liberal thought and worldly wisdom will com- 
mand an audience for a brief space, amusing 
many, deceiving a The ‘** Children of 
Circumstance” neither distract nor delude. 
They forget that too much of a bad thing is as 
tiresome as too much of a good one, and by lo- 


Cheap irreverence 


few, 


quacious protestation of their thorough-going 
shockingness fail even to score a shock. 

It is several years since Bret Harte has given 
us such good stories as two at least of those 
included in the ‘ Bell-ringer of Angels.’ The 
incidents of the title-story and of the ‘‘ Sheriff 
of Siskyou” are very clearly seen, and the 
characterization has the author’s youthful hu- 
mor and decision. The only falling off from 
his high standard of excellence is in the ending 
of both; all that follows Madison Wayne's 
realization of his crime in the first is unneces- 
sary, and the wanderings through the fire of 
the Sheriff and his captive, in the second, are 
unduly prolonged. The rest of the volume is 
readable, and the sketch of Mr. Callender 
shows that the author has not been consul in 
Glasgow for nothing. 

In the 


‘Chase of Saint Castin’ Mrs. Cather 





wood continues her fictitious rendering of in- 
cidents of the early French settlement of Ca- 
nada. It is rather strange that an author who 
chooses to write historical fiction exclusively 
should ignore arule almost invariably observed 
by distinguished laborers in the same vineyard, 
and select for her principal figures men to 
whose actual renown imagination can add no- 
thing. Fortunately for Mrs. Catherwood, the 
deeds of Saint Castin, of the Le Moynes and 
La Tours are not too widely known, and the 
wit and wickedness of the real Baron La Hon- 
tan are shut up in a thick little book which, we 
think, has not had an edition in this century. 
Therefore her representations of such splendid 
adventurers may not appear to the general 
tame and frigid. 
this volume is discriminating, and each is well 
enough told to hold the attention. Still, the 
people are so thin, so cold, so far off, that 
they impart an unveracious air even to au- 
thenticated accounts of the events which they 
shared. 


The selection of episodes in 


NEW HANDBOOKS OF BOTANY. 


In the history of science there occur at irregu- 
lar intervals well marked text-book periods of 
uncertain duration. Sometimes these periods 
are coincident with inactivity in investigation, 
but more commonly they mark a change in the 
direction of investigation. They are chiefly 
interesting to workers in other fields and to 
the general public from the fact that a text- 
book, if it is worth anything at all, is an ac- 
count of stock on hand. A very sudden accu- 
mulation of text-books would seem, therefore, 
to indicate that a good many authors, not to 
say authorities, have concluded simultaneously 
that it is time to look over the results of in- 
vestigation and take a fresh start. In batany 
such a time has again come. Many investiga- 
tions in this science are being prosecuted and 
new ones are projected, but some of the leading 
investigators have given us, in a compendious 
form, the results of what has been done of late. 
In view of the numerous, almost numberless, 
text-books published within a year or two, it 
may be instructive to examine a few of the 
steps by which new and apparently uncontest- 
ed positions have been attained, confining this 
chiefly within the limits imposed by the text- 
books themselves. 

In the first place, it appears to be settled 
that the protoplasm or living matter in the 
cellsof plants is practically continuous through- 
out the whole organism. It is recognized that 
the cell-walls do not shut off communication 
between contiguous cells. In the walls them- 
selves extremely tenuous lines of protoplasm 
exist as intercommunicating threads, and these 
bring all the protoplasm in a given plant into 
a connected whole. At the approach of au- 
tumn, the protoplasm in the perishable parts 
of a perennial is withdrawn into the perma- 
nent parts of the organism, and here it stands 
ready for the coming of spring and the out- 
burst of new foliage. All this, which is com- 
paratively new, has been promptly incorpo- 
rated into the text-books. But now arises a 
very singular exception, which serves to indi- 
cate how remarkable is this provision of vege- 
table economy. The well-known breathing- 
pores, or stomata, of foliage and other green 
parts consist of delicately balanced 
which stand in strict relations to their sur- 
roundings, and, in short, open and shut accord- 
ing to the needs of the plant. But the side cells 
of these balanced valves are now demonstrated 
to maintain no protoplasmic connection with 
their nearest neighbors, but are, after the first 


valves 
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period of their existence, cut off from them | tractive. When we add that the figures are levet to the experiment in Its ea r stages 
and then are independent And at the end of | fresh and telling and well executed, and that to dey ate the inte When tl xa at 
the vegetine year, when all the rest of the leaf- | the volume, as it comes to us from the Germat ecame much more definite. It is tain that 
protoplasm is taken back into the plant for |} press, is of a high order of book printing, we this ul With its partial substitutiot 4 
protection, that which exists in these side cells | have said enough to carry the work into th: I te phalanstervy for a 
remains as if a veritable rear-guard, perform hands of some besides botanists who wish t l als, lid ih to a ate s\ ‘ 
ing some duty while the living matter in the | see the results of recent investigation rd f thos Xxeeptil Ripley, w ha ilw 
neighboring cells is safely retreating, and, | nated with the older accepted statements, and 1 to the Farm it Appiest 1 M 
after all the rest is under winter cover, perishes | all presented in the form of a trial balance Codman’s book has the adv 
with the fallen leaf. No less than twelve new text-books besides nterblast to tl 
In the next place, it is pow generally admit the above are in hand for notice. Nearly a st was under tl 
ted that the changes which take place in the are useful, and some are highly credital and “ t allow that t ‘ 
nucleus of cells during cell-division, are sub Of these, we must be permitted to speak Y f t and t ‘ 
stantially identical with those which occur in | Francis Darwin's ‘Practical Physi \ fit ‘ i there w LN 
cell-division in animals. The newer text Plants’ (Cambridge 'Eng.): University Press , t I rierite ‘ 
books have placed within reach, even of be- | New York: Macmillan), and Prof Spalding’s iuse it Was st ( 
ginners, methods by which the more impor- | ‘Guide to the Study of Common Plants > | persona \ f his ow ‘ 
tant of the changes can be traced throughout | ton: D. C. Heath & Co In the f up h We pet an adequate . \\ 
their course. Any intelligent student now has | have two series of problems which are t ght Jt tle was \ n x ‘ 
it quite within his power to repeat the observa- | to be within the grasp of a student wl ‘ ils . 
tions in this interesting field. The fulness and | mastered elementary work. Experiments are V 
perspicuity of the directions which are found | suggested which, in their turm, must su st ‘ inbeund \\ 
in the best of these recent text-books in regard | new lines of researc! The treatise possesses . perpetua 
to this matter leave practically nothing to be | high merit. Prof. Spalding’s exc t Ww n Went on t tw 
desired in the way of technique and guidance. | makes use of the best form of the type 
The same may be said, also, of the advice and The student is given ¢ 1 examples strat Mr. : " Yers 
the minor hints in respect to the demonstra ing the life-history of representative | : f its 
tion of the so-called plastids. These minute | Just enough information is presented to t s eX M 
granules, enclosed in protoplasm, although | student to stimulate his curiosity at 
springing from a common source, are of three | well up to his task. Pedagogically s Ara 
different classes. According to their develop- | this is one of the best contributions to t 
ment and office, they become of a green color ect of elementary teaching which we now 1 
and undertake the preparation of organic mat sess | 
ter from inorganic, or they serve as colorless 
points around which the prepared food (starc} . VI . 
accumulates and is stored, or lastly, taking on | / Hist ind Personal M 
some color other than green, become of pro John Tt as Codma Ost | 
tective or attractive service in flower or fruit Publishing wa 
That is, these constituents of cells, though alike BECAUSE of the character and star > 
at the beginning, are turned to different kinds | tain peopl mnected more or less 
of work. with Brook Farm, it has had an interes i \ 
And here we have the key to all of the mo publie out of all proportion to t | : s 
dern text-books in botany. The pregnant | economic principles that it involved - ‘ . 
thought which finds its expression in the refer- | the social or econon standy e4 N 
ence of all parts of a flowering plant to a few American Phalanx at Red Bank, N ‘ 
simple morphological members which are | experiment of much mor porta 1 . 
turned to multifarious ends in the work of the | has attracted no s persist 
organism, is now applied unhesitatingly to the n the part of thos ngage 
tissues and to the vital constituents of the cells Greeley the best know , s bers M 
It is, in fact, adaptation in its widest sense. | curiosity of the ts 
Prominence is given to every element of strue f Br < Farm is mu ss on a 
ture and every phenomenon which can throw | resident Farmers that i nt t : : ’ 
any light on the adaptation of the organism | visitors—Emers Parker \ tt. \ : ‘ \ ’ 
to its surroundings. Thestructureof the plant | Fuller, and others—and t st 
is regarded as the product of two factors, in- | lost even the is nterest in t t se | t ‘ acd uy al 
heritance and environment; whether the lat- | before Mr. Codman, its latest bistoriat 
ter merely picks out the fittest or aids in sl a} upon the scene. | t st sting 
ing them is, as vet, fair matter for discussion, lents of his time w 
and hence is kept somewhat in the bach Dana, a WwW serit t ‘ . 
but the fertile ideas of morphology and | I ! " ‘ 
tation are, as is proper, made much of inevery | It begins k as x s 
way. g i 1 f Brook “ ‘ t r 
Taken for all in all, the most interesting of | inside We shall have ¢ ntent . ‘ \ ‘ x 
these recent text- books is a skilfully nstruct w s uw s M ‘ 
ed composite which we owe to the botanical io- | Easy Chair” papers and Mr. | I ‘ i f% 
structors at Bonn on the Rhine (‘ Lehrb I s ti se M 
Botanik.’ Jena: Gustav Fischer). Prof. Stras \ me Adds little of importa 
burger, widely known as the highest authority ne asked R v whet was 
in cellular morphology of plants, contributes | the story x Fart ‘ t i 
130 pages of histology and its relations t x NV i I vears of indiscret su 
ternal structure. The most recondite matters 
are made clear; the driest are invested wit i < ss tunate, and ea is wl 
attractiveness. Dr. Noll follows with the sul he has giv sa * st ¢ an immorta 
ject of physiology, presenting t | pa ttle t know a t’*y tas w it a 
facts accepted by the best authorities, and sug thing to its fas ation, a slit sunset atmosphere as a f 
gesting decisive experiments for the use of t tot aut . Is nt, tas . t , i att pheric beauty 
student. The fie ld of special systemat tar Att itset . tubat I i row tou x the simp I 
is divided between Dr. Schenck and Prof al at art Vas in 1s4 ‘ ts \ i (ha ing asks them a 
Schimper, the former | ‘ vas fas ring 4 . . a ) a circle, a 
plants, the latter the flowering T text is | stress Albert shane a . i t ( I f Humanit that 
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and every clime Truly here were ‘‘great 
hopes for great souls.” 

If the community did not have all things in 
common, it had the smallpox. Some reformer, 
abjuring vaccination, came, bringing his little 
boy, who was much fondled, and in a few days 
there were thirty down with the disease. 
Isolation was impossible and everybody took 
his chance. It is Mr. Codman’s impression 
that the barmonious conditions did much to 
neutralize the danger. And there were com- 
pensations. The visitors at the rate of four 
thousand a year dropped to the zero point. A 
far greater calamity was the burning of the 
new unfinished Phalanstery, on which $7,000 
had been expended, and there was no insur- 
ance, This was really the beginning of the 
end. ‘The Hive” became a sieve. It was re- 
solved that the blow should make no differ- 
ence. It made a great difference. Dwight 
went to New York, leaving everything cheer- 
fuland happy ; he came back to find every- 
thing going to the bad. Mr. Codman does not 
give us the particulars of the breaking up. He 
SAVS 


“Tt was not disvord, it was music stopped.’ 


That is prettily said, but it does not agree with 
Dwight’s impression, and he was a musical 
authority. The scheme was a complete finan 
cial failure. August 18, 1847, the Farm was 
transferred to a board of trustees to be sold to 
the best advantage of all concerned, Apply- 
ing Thoreau's standard, Ripley’s failure was 
so tragical that you could not tell it from 
success. 





Logic. By Dr. Christoph Sigwart. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Translated 
by Helen Dendy. vols. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan 


& Co. 1895. Svo. 
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THE second edition of Sigwart’s Logic was sub 
stantially a new book ; at least, it seemed quite 
fresh at its appearance a few years ago. The 
opinions expressed in it are recognized as 
among the sanest and best-considered. But 
whether it is a particularly suitable book for 
translation is not quite so clear. It is to be re 
membered that no very extensive or impor- 
tant part of logic stands accepted without dis- 
pute on all hands. Nor are the differences 
confined to points of theory and arrangement; 
on the contrary, they are practically decisive 
as to what inference isto be commended, what 
rejected, as well as for methods of inquiry. 
Beginners in the study of logic certainly ought 
to be apprised of the more important diver- 
gences. Most logicians when they approach 
a disputed doctrine exhibit manifest symp- 
toms of it. Even if they name nobody, the 
breath comes quick, and the glare of the eyes 
is reflected in the type. But Sigwart goes on 
his way with such calm serenity, giving his 
own lucid and, to an advanced scholar, lu- 
minous views, that the young student would 
never dream that anybody else ever thought 
otherwise, 

Since the author quite omits, or treats with 
strictest compression, all those parts of logic 
about which there is no dispute, one might 
wonder how two goodly volumes of a thou- 
sand pages of four hundred words to the page 
have been filled up. They contain chiefly the 
ex-parte presentation of Sigwart-ish views, 
very well worth reading certainly. This is en- 
larged by a great deal of acute criticism on 
points of little importance, many of them not 
truly relevant to logic. Many topics, although 
subjects of divergent opinions, are passed by 
without mention. 
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Historical statements are sparingly made; 
and of the few, there isa considerable propor- 
tion that cannot support criticism. Thus, 
Sigwart (vol. ii, p. 308, foot-note) attributes to 
Jevons the remark that induction is an inverse 
operation (mistranslated a ‘‘reverse opera- 
tion’), related to deduction as division is re- 
lated to multiplication. But this had been 
said long before Jevons’s day. Indeed, the mo- 
ment deduction is regarded as a mathematical 
operation, it follows from Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of induction that this is the inverse opera- 
tion. The assimilation was made by Leibnitz, 
and was expanded into two eloquent volumes 
by Pére Gratry. Indeed, the latter writer ap- 
prehends it more accurately than either Jevons 
or Sigwart, for he shows that mathematical 
differentiation, depending on the inverse opera- 
tion of subtraction, while integration depends 
on the direct operation of summation, is in 
that sense an inverse operation, and he de- 
fends the older opinion that differentiation is 
the instrument of inductive reasoning, inte- 
gration that of deductive reasoning. Thus 
the laws of mechanics are expressed by diffe 
rential equations, and the applications of them 
are performed by integrating those equations, 

Sigwart treats logicchiefly from the point of 
y. From that standpoint 
probability and probable inference appear as 





view of methodolog 


its most prominent topics. These are subjects 
upon which we cannot expect a German 
treatise to attain the English standard of ac- 
curacy and subtlety of thought, for two gene- 
rations of the most powerful minds the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries have produced have 
had them constantly under scrutiny, while in 
Germany they have been little studied. Sig- 
wart’s account of the philosophy of probability 
is inferior even to that of Locke. Take this 
sentence: ‘‘ F. A. Lange rightly saw that the 
theory of probability is based upon the dis- 
junctive judgment, and is in this way con- 
nected with logic.” This is hardly doing jus- 
tice to that able thinker. But, passing that 
by, very long before Lange every English lo- 
gician had seen, what must appear early in 
one’s reflections upon the subject, that the 
theory of probability is not only ‘connected 
with,” but is a part of, logic—one might al- 
most say isthe major part of it. The pedantry 
of supposing that ‘* the disjunctive judgment ” 
can shed a vivifying light upon the philosophy 
of probability is deplorable, while it provokes 
a smile 

Yet upon subjects closely connected with 
this Sigwart is most instructive. We will se- 
lect by way of illustration a point which shows 
at the same time bow near the abstract theory 
of logie may come to matters of practical con- 
cern, Our readers will understand that we 
are expressing no opinions whatever concern- 
ing the subject matter; we intend only to point 
out how divergent theory may lead to diver- 
gent practice. Sigwart remarks that when we 
investigate anything whatever, we go upon 
the presumption that the truth about the mat- 
ter in hand is capable of being expressed in 
general terms, and further that the proposi- 
tion that events happen according to laws and 
are determined by causes is a special case of 
such presumption. No proof, he says, of the 
impossibility of a lawless happening has ever 
been brought forward, and thus he is led to 
hold that such postulates are ‘‘not so much 
laws which the understanding prescribes to 
Nature” (which was Kant’s opinion), ‘tas laws 
which the understanding lays down for its own 
regulation in its investigation and considera- 
tion of Nature.” Correct or not, this is a 
pregnant suggestion. In modern whist there 
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are certain presumptions, especially towards 
the end of a hand, which we make, not because 
we possess any evidence of their truth, but 
because if such a proposition be true, there is 
a way of winning a trick that, under the 
supposition of its falsity, there is no way of 
winning. This is the sort of presumptions 
which German logicians call ‘** regulative prin- 
ciples.” Now it is plain that such a regulative 
principle cannot, as such, be universal, be- 
cause it applies in that capacity only to the 
single case in hand, If, then, Sigwart be right 
in holding the law of causation, the principle 
of the uniformity of nature and the like to be 
‘‘regulative principles,” all ground for assert- 
ing them to be absolutely without exception is 
removed. Now that would profoundly modify 
not only our theory of the universe, but also 
our philosophy of life and death. All this 
would or might come from a particular an- 
swer to an abstract, obscure, and apparently 
insignificant question of pure logic. When 
we turn over the pages of such a book as that 
before us, we may be tempted to wonder of 
what use or application is all that. But it is 
always possible there is a ‘live coal behind 
the thought” that long blown on may some day 
flame. The instance adduced shows the possi- 
bility of this 

The translator writes an easy un-German 
English, and the accuracy of the rendering is 
vouched for by the author, who has read all 
the proofs. Nevertheless mistakes are to be 
found in it. 





From a New England Hillside. By William 
Potts. Macmillan. 1895, 


FARMINGTON, in Connecticut, is one of our 
loveliest villages. North and south stretches 
Farmington mountain, ten miles and more 
long, separating the valley of the Connecticut 
from the valley in which lay the old canal 
upon whose bed the New Haven & Northamp- 
ton Railroad (called originally Canal Rail 
road) was afterwards built. The mountain is 
not very high, but is full of picturesque vari- 
ety of surface, even attaining Alpine dignity 
of bare, scarped cliffs and jutting crags. West 
of the high ground stretch the meadows where 
the Pequabuck meets the Tunxis, and in which 
the united stream winds in large, slow curves 
like the lower Connecticut or the Mississippi. 
The village lies along the western slope of 
the mountain, with a broad village street two 
miles long, and also, for it is a big village, a 
“back lane” further up the hillside, and a 
river street down on the plain. From all 
points in the village there are lovely views, 
and the prospect from the higher slopes is 
wide and singularly beautiful. The village is 
very old, in appearance at least. The houses 
are generally of the eighteenth century, or of 
years before 1820, Among them are handsome 
and stately residences, for Farmington was a 
wealthy town in the days of New England 
farming. The old village church, unaltered 
without, though the interior has been spoiled, 
is famous through all that region. The streets 
are planted with noble elms, among which are 
two of the dozen monsters of New England. 
The railroad station is two miles away, and 
there are no factories, no great workshops, no 
crowding in of city people insummer, A year 
hence these words will not be true, for the trol- 
ley-road has invaded the quiet village, and one 
more place of rest is about to be destroyed, 

In this retreat Mr. William Potts has made 
himself a home, and thence he has written let- 
ters toa New England newspaper, which let- 
ters are now gathered into a little volume 
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with the title given above The author, well We repeat, however, that these are not the | eign agyrandizemer The neepti { 


known for his activity in the cause of civil- | chief defects we find in the author. What we | John Bull as a powerful, scheming v 
service reform, looks for rest and a relief from | object to far more is ignorant generalizations, | Whose plan is, and always has been, to get 
his labors in this hillside quiet. His book does | and his peevish criticisms whenever he meets | possession of his neighbor's lands and chatte!s 
not show much interest in the exceptional | with an annoyance. Witness his wrath that th is thoroughly French, and is one of tt es 
beauty of the spot and of its neighborbood: he small bank in Samarkand would not cash bis | which embitter the discuss f all t : 
iwells mainly upon the planting, the well- | letter of credit, on which it was not mention- | differences with England to a degree ft t 
ligging, the gardening, in the spirit of those | ed This causes him to declare that “it would | for anv one not a Frenchman t prehe 
gentle essays familiar to the readers of Ameri- | almost seem that if Russia did pot make the | But. whatever his secret opinior ry be, Max 
an prose literature. Printed one by one in | life of her people as hard, horrible, and in- | (Rell is altogether t vert ‘ 


tters were 
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more readable than as parts of a volume e | ter what the Britis : : 
When one takes book in hand, one expects tis ogether, tis s 
more substantial food for the mind. The tree report what it is ANY 

ise of quotations has rather the appearance of i port of a Fre 4 . 
a substitute for the thoughts that would not throws a new light nit 
flow freely than of a clincher for thoughts Tobn | XN | ay va : 
that had already been driven home. It is a re that. ‘with the breath of the outside world | and, on the wt to, a 
lief to come upon the author's meditations over eb we bi ht tot lead monot v of n . nt t ms 
riotous strikers (p. 18%), and the sound conclu his household, we amply repaid him for his 
sions that the first principle upon which society urtesy p. 1s We can assure our author 
rests must be defended against them. Even | t from personal experience, that it is not . 
the half desponding words which follow, with | true that all strangers, or even all Americans Cb 
the inevitable vision of a hideous world t irriving at Samarkand ‘are subjected to a ‘ Uwe’ 
come upon this planet, is a relief from the | most an autopsy on arrival, in order to satisfy In tt \ 
commonplace The reader who knows his | these servants of the Czar that their interna } 
picturesgue New England longs for a lit struction does not holds thing that w 
more of it between these covers, and thinks | may be prejudicial to the interests of that] brit storica ‘ 
regretfully that Mr. Potts has missed a chance tentate p. 12 In short, Mr. Shoemaker’s ul 

bo K tains notl * that is 1 ‘ il w f atile i ‘ ‘ 
Oring away from it an impress tf fa t irre ‘ 

Trans-Caspia: The Sealed Provinces of the | crammar and taste. and of petty nlaints s has . 

Tsar. By M. M. Shoemaker. Cincinnati and f sh remarks about Russia. full of por e1Dy ‘ . , 

Robert Clarke Co, IS4 sense about the Czar and Cza : wis ‘ 


WILL the time never come when the traveller tied persons w 
who has made a flying trip to some more 01 ntre tow , elo ‘ ; he 
less remote part of the world will realize John i Ot fhe great Colonial Brar es amie of t . . t ‘ 
that the ovly thing for him to relate to of the firm—Canada, Australia, New Zea exercised, and very patura v the} ‘ 
the public is his own experience, together land, and South Africa. By Max ("RR ft London ¢ ow ( - : + 
with such few facts as he may be certain New York: Charles L Webster & ( “Ht 


of, from all of which he can draw but the | WE always read Max ©'Rell's “impressions Londor In th nXiety, they have w 
most modest conclusions Imagine an Ame With pleasure, because, whatever else he is, he to reassure tl selves. a t : exs the 
rican, obviously ignorant of the Russian lan- | is never dull—not even now that he has. as he tside world, by tl t a at 
guage as well as of the real conditions of the | tells us, ‘* delivered four hundred and forty-six | at i things the t ation has I 
empire, of the circumstances that have caused | public lectures in the United States, Canada the past. and a riingls ss 

its peculiar development, the reasons for the Australia, New Zealand, and South Af a structed Dr. Sharpe, t nh ( 





nature of its government, and the problems | under the direction of Major Pond in America | prepa a Work “show t 

which the Government has to confront; then | and Mr. Robert S. Smythe in the Colonies.” | sit iby the t f na ‘ 
let him spend a few weeks in central Asia, and | With his quick eve for aracter and his tl | important funct tex sed the sha : 
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may penetrate even the nimon ¢ n ithe 
City of London. We would urge upon it that 
it is high time that the city setabout the estab 
li-hment of an adequate department of Ar- 
chive that Dr. Sharpe bas shown by his 
Calendar of Wills that he is quite mpetent 
to tell them what the work of a city archivist 
ught to be: and that if they will realize their 
luty in this regard, they will win the respect 
f scholars—allies not to be despised even in 
this democratic age 
Lollistoive Ancienne des Peuple ' Orient 
Pome 1. Les Origines: Egypte et Chalde 
Paris: Hachette: New York: F. W. Chi 
tern. Svo. IS 
The Dawn of Civilization; Egypt and Chal- 
dea. By G. Maspero, Member of the Insti 
tute and Professor at the College of France 
Edited by A. H. Sayee, Professor of Assyri 
ology, Oxford. Translated by M. L. Me 
Clure, Member of the Committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. With maps and 
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over 470 illustrations and plans 
ton & Co, INH, 
THE two tasks which Prof. Maspero has under- 
this first 
work, 


volume of what will be a 
monumental very different. In 
the case of Egypt the material is supposed to 


taken in 


are 


be quite accessible and well known; in the 
case of Assyria and Babylon it is only partly 
and none of it lies to the 
casual gaze of the tourist. The former task 
relates to a land of pleasure-seekers and ex- 
the latter to a land where the Oc- 


unearthed, open 


cursionists; 
cidental seldom goes except on a special mis- 
sion armed with a Turkish firman instead of a 
Cook's ticket. 
shrouded 


In either case the ‘ortgines” 
in 
in the 
The civiliza- 
revealed to us in 


are in mfessedly so 
the second 
first than is generally supposed. 
tion of the Nile as it is first 
monumental remains is full-blown and perfect 
in many respects. That of the Euphrates is 
discovered only after lopg study and patient 


mystery—c 


instance, and far more si 


investigation. Its growth may be traced more 
in detail than the other, and the student has 
merely to piece together the fragments that 
his industry discovers. The difference in the 
of Egypt Myths 
concerning the gods and their doings have in 


is scarcely credible. 


ease 


a very few cases been preserved in fairly full 


shape, but for the most part we are left to in- 
fer the details from fragmentary statements 
and occasional phrases imbedded in religious 
texts. History does not begin even with the ear- 
liest repute 1 human king, but later generations 
wove legends about his venerated name and 
Then suddenly 
the fourth Egyptian dynasty appears, like Mi- 
full-grown upon the 
To explain the apparition of a civiliza 


the names of his successors 


nerva, and panoplied. 
field 
tion in which were order, government, classes 
of society, arts, industry, such as are here re- 
still 
Which couched its thoughts in an alphabetic 


vealed is a task unsolved, A’ society 


and which showed such a degree of 
skill in delineating the characters in 


writing, 
irtistic 


stone, must have been preceded by a long 


uurse of development somewhere and some 


how But here the author, like any other 
man, stands in expectant attitude, only 
able to postulate several thousand years of 
intecedent growth. No more than any other 
can he tell where its seat was or where its me- 


morials ure 
The problem is, likely 
Whence 


came their ability t 


enough, insoluble 
rful people’ Whence 


rocks and 


ame this wonce 


on them 


to lascribe 
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glyphs’ Whencedid they derive their language 


and their graphic svstem, which still well-nigh 


defies the efforts of the decipherer’ To these 
questions only balf-answers can be given. In 
the nature of the case, satisfactory replies can- 
not be expected, and Prot. Maspero does not 
essay the task His purpose is to collect those 


forth, 
He does not theorize and insist dogmatically on 
his He presents the facts that are 
known and lets them speak for themselves. 


things that are known and to set them 


theory, 


He hints that an unexpected tura of the ex- 
plorer’s spade may reveal clues at any mo- 
ment, but as yet we are largely working in the 
dark. The duty of the hour is the preserva- 
tion of that which is exposed to the destruc 
tion wrought by vandals. native or imported. 
Systematic excavation and search are things 
of the future, and even then they may prove 
unavailing. The earth has swallowed up the 
traces of the original dvellers on the Nile, and 
only Petrie has attempted to follow’ their 
course and to discover their descent. In pass- 
ing, it may be remarked that it is strange that 
Maspero does not seem to have given to there- 
sults achieved by the explorer of Koptos and 
Medum the credit which is their due. Diver- 
sities in prehistoric burial customs and speci- 
mens of non-Egyptian art found on Egyptian 
soil would appear preéminently to belong to 
the *‘oriyines,” and they should have found a 
place in these pages: but our search for them 
in It may also be remarked 
that the author still holds, apparently, to his 
former notion touching a prehistoric origin of 
the great sphinx of Gizeh, unaffected by Pe- 
trie’s cogent reasons for placing it much later. 

The work of Maspero, as noted above, has 
been planned for the most part along the lines 
of actual knowledge. He takes up the myths 
and the earliest remains, and out of them he 
weaves a connected story. The land and its 
peculiarities, the gods and their attributes, the 


has been vain. 


mythical beings who ruled Egypt in the ages 
of the demigods, the early kings of pre-monu- 
mental times, the consolidation (or rather the 
consolidated form) of government and society 
as the earliest extant monuments exhibit them, 
the period of decay which followed the sixth 
dynasty, and the brilliant period of the 
twelfth dynasty, when the bounds of the do- 
minion of the Pharaohs were extended to in- 
clude nearly the whole of the region with- 
in the Nile was without 
tributary or branch—these form the theme 
of the portion of work that relates to 
Egypt. The treatment is thus partly histori- 
cal and partly archeological. In the case of 
Assyria and Babylonia, the treatment is main- 
ly of an archeological character. There are 
no such fundamentally perplexing problems as 
For instance, the develop- 
ment of the cuneiform system of writing may 
be traced from the hieroglyphic picture to the 
but the beauty of the Egyptian hiero- 


which one river 


his 


those note l above. 


wedge, 
glyphs was as great, perhaps greater, in the 
first in phonetic 
power they remained practically unchanged 
through all time. Questions regarding the 
** Akkadians ” and the may have 
been perplexing, but they are nothing as com- 
those that 
ready-made and full grown civilization. 
if the problems were as perplexing, 
not expect a specialist in another department 
In the earlier and 
author is 


period as ever after, and 


‘* Sumerians” 


pared with are presented by a 
But 


we should 





to go into them at length. 


larger portion of the volume the 
acknowledged 


latter he is a ¢ 


at home and is an 
In the 


other men’s results. 


thoroughly 
authority. ompier of 
His text is unencumbered 


with the details that delight the heart of the 
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scholar and are so dete-ta to the ordi- 
nary reader’: the details are in tl notes 
which abound on every page 


. 


The translator has introduced some 
English edition, but he 


general map includ- 


changes 


into the has not gone 
as far as he might rhe 


lyal] 
ai table, 


ing both countries is‘ and the index 


isa most worthy addition. One can only re- 
gret that it was not made more exhaustive and 
thorough: the notes and authors’ names are en- 
tirely neglected. In conclusion it may be said 
that the work itself is 
Wortby contributions that have been made to 


one of the most note- 
the subject in many years, full and wonder. 
eriticism 
is inclined to pass upon it con 


fully inclusive. The severest that one 


erns a certain 


diffuseness of style that has considerably in- 
creased its size 
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‘oO RENT FOR THE SUMMER 
cottages directly 


Several very attrac 


tive on and near the shore at 





Islesboro and the Fox Islands. These cottages are 


f very fully and tastefully furnished, contain from 
[ 8 to 12 rooms, command beautiful bay, island, and 
f mountain views, and are very convenient to mal 
' kets and steam communication Rents from 
? SiS to $350 for the season 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEI 
28 State Street, Bostor 
= 
Mt. Desert. , 
FOR SALE—At moderate prices, several very de 
sirable tracts of land in some of the mo.t beauti 
ful situations upon the shore of the Island These 


lands vary from 3 to 50 acresin area. Prices from 


2+ 
$50 an acre upward 


, J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEF, 
YS State Street, Boston 
€ 
by the Sea. 
FOR SALE—A beautiful tract of 30 acres 
land in this most beautiful and popular of the 
Massachusetts Shore towns. This property ex 
prises a tract of fine Wooded highlands and open 
fields, is almost the only undeveloped tract 
this shore offered for sale or obtainable, and wil 
be sold at alow price to an early cash purcha 
ser, to settle an estate 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEI 
2S State Street, Bostor 
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HAVE NOW READ) 
Essays on Scandinavian Literature. 
By Professor H. H. BOYESEN. 12mo, $1.50 
= \ careful and exhaustive examination of Norwegian 


Swedish and Danish writers. Bjornson, Kielland, Tex 
ner, Hars Christlan Andersen, Georg Brandes, and 
others, are the subjects of his luminous exposition, and 
the reader obtains not only a just conception of the 
work of these various authors and tts _ 


but a view of their pers 


temporary literature, 
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By Noau Brooks. With 27 Portraits. 161 
$1.25. | 
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‘*The more one looks into 
The Century’s Life of Napo- 
leon the greater is the realiza- 
tion that it is a masterpiece of 
historical literature."’ 
—THE PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL. 

‘‘Decidedly the best biog- 
raphy of the great Frenchman 
yet written.”’ 

— MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 AND 7 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 


New York, 
WHOLESALE BOOK DEALERS, 


make a specialty of supplying 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society 


LIBRARIES 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, 
they have exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in 
large lots from all the publishing houses, and their business of supplying 
the retail and jobbing trade of the country necessitates an organization 
expressly adapted to thoroughly searching the market and promptly and 
completely filling the most miscellaneous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases  Corre= 
spondence with Librarians and other book=buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List selected from the stan- 


dard and recent publications of all publishers mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Wholesale Book Dealers, 


5 AND 7 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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